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Lewis Mumrorp has protested against history which deals with 
“legal abstractions like Individual and State . . . or with bare eco- 
nomic abstractions like the Capitalist Class or the Proletarians.” His 
Culture of the Cities is an admirable illustration of history concern- 
ing itself with “life as it was lived in the concrete, in regions and 
cities and villages.” * Chatfield, a small Minnesota town on the bor- 
ders of Fillmore and Olmsted counties, affords rich material for the 
investigation of that concrete life in a community which might be 
regarded as a Middletown in reverse, a little town that didn’t grow 
up. One is quickly convinced that it is impossible to make sense 
about the town itself without taking into consideration the country- 
side to which it is so inextricably bound. Town and country influ- 
ence each other in more ways than can be discussed herein; persons 
move from one to another and back again for residence, for business, 
for all the social and cultural interchange which clothes the economic 
processes in that color and variety by which we apprehend our in- 
dividual lives. 

When the townsite of Chatfield was platted in 1854, on land 
belonging to Thomas B. Twiford and Grove W. Willis, there was 
already, according to unverified tradition, a sparse scattering of set- 
tlement in the vicinity. The village was incorporated in 1857, and the 
federal land office was located there from 1856 to 1861.” 


* Lewis L. Mumford, Culture of the Cities, 10 (New York, 1938). 
* The original plat of Chatfield is in the office of the register of deeds at Preston. 
See also the records of the Chatfield village clerk for 1857-87, in the possession of the 
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The town had both east-west and north-south stage service at an 
early date, and it was confidently expected that railroads would fol- 
low the routes of the stage lines, making Chatfield a great city. The 
abortive Root River Railroad Company, chartered in 1855, with Twi- 
ford among its directors, was the first of a long line of unrealized 
hopes. As late as 1917 a number of local men were interested in the 
promotion of an electric railway for the region.° 

The second railroad attempt came in 1857, when the Root River 
Valley and Southern Minnesota Railroad Company was incorporated 
to build part of a system planned on the strength of a four-million- 
acre land grant from Congress. Great local hopes and very substan- 
tial local support were called out by the undertaking, but all Chatfield 
had to show for its enthusiasm was a strip of grading, remnants of 
which still are visible south of town along the river. The Root River 
Valley was one of the roads in which the notorious Selah Chamber- 
lain of Cleveland held heavy interests, and it is possible that some of 
his claims against the state were based on grading this particular 
strip.* 

Eventually a group of local men, including Ignatius F. O’Ferrall, 
George H. Haven, Milo White, and Sam T. Dickson, set themselves 
to build a railroad of their own. The Chatfield Railway Company 
was incorporated on April 27, 1878, with authority to build from 
Chatfield “to a point of junction with the Winona and St. Peter 
Railway in the County of Olmsted,” thence to the Southern Minne- 
sota Railroad, and on “in a southerly direction” to “the south line of 
the State of Minnesota.” Only the twelve miles of single track neces- 
sary to connect with the Winona and St. Peter were ever built, and 


Root River State Bank at Chatfield; the text of the bill incorporating the village, in the 
Chatfield Republican for April 4, 1857; and the order for the removal of the land office, 
in the Chatfield Democrat for September 7, 1861. 

® Democrat, October 3, 1858; Rasmus S. Saby, “Railroad Legislation in Minnesota, 
1849 to 1875,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 15: 116; minutes of the Chatfield 
Commercial Club, January 16, February 26, 1917, in the possession of Debs T. Lake of 
Chatfield. 

“Interview with George A. Haven, October, 1942; William W. Folwell, 4 History 
of Minnesota, 2: 42, 3: 423 (St. Paul, 1924, 1926); Democrat, November 8, December 
15, 1856, March 14, September 11, 1857, November 13, 27, 1867, February 20, June 12, 
November 20, 1868. All interviews cited are with residents of Chatfield and were 
recorded by the writer. 
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the ownership and operation of the road were soon turned over to the 
Chicago and North Western Railway, which absorbed the earlier 
Winona and St. Peter. Two “accommodations,” combining freight 
and passengers, ran in and out of Chatfield daily until 1893, when a 
third was added to take care of the unprecedentedly heavy traffic 
incident to the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Extra 
freight trains were sent about once a week as they were needed to 
haul out accumulations of grain and livestock taken to the Chatfield 
market. During the First World War the service was cut to two 
trains a day. Since then successive inroads of bus and truck service 
have reduced the trains to three a week, which arrive “whenever they 
feel like it” and have not carried passengers for a period of about 
ten years.” 

Chatfield’s population has shown interesting trends. In 1857 it 
numbered 577; in 1860 the census showed 866 inhabitants; ten years 
later there were 1,661, the greatest number ever reported. By 1880 
the figure had fallen to 1,166, a curious circumstance in a decade 
which saw an increase of nearly nine per cent in the rural population 
of Fillmore and Olmsted counties. The official number remained 
close to the 1880 figure up to 1940, though local claims were larger; 
signs along the highway in the 1930’s proclaimed that “Fourteen 
Hundred Friendly Folks Welcome You.” Surprisingly enough, the 
1940 census showed a population of 1,640; unofficial local estimates 
appear to indicate that a rather small proportion of these were “re- 
liefers” who came into town as a result of the depression. Since then 
the demands of army service and of war industry have taken a good 
many people out of the town, but no reliable figures are available on 
that point.° 

Various regional origins have entered into the population. Of the 
489 native-born adults recorded in the village itself in the 1860 cen- 
sus, 125 were born in New York state, 102 in the New England states, 


° Democrat, May 12, 1878, June 23, 1893; Chatfield News-Democrat, May 14, 1917; 
Chatfield News, April 2, 1942. See also the letter books of G. H. Haven for the years 
from 1879 to 1881, in the possession of George A. Haven of Chatfield. 

* An unofficial census taken by Edward B. Eddy, surveyor and engineer, is in the 
Democrat for January 17, 1857. See also United States Census, 1870, Population, 178; 
1880, Population, 66; 1940, Population, 1: $42. 
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31 in Pennsylvania, and the rest in 17 different states. Of the 134 
foreign-born adults, 64 came from Ireland, 18 from England, 14 from 
Germany, and the rest from Canada, Norway, Scotland, Austria, 
Poland, and Switzerland. The numbers of Bohemians, Norwegians, 
and Irish increased considerably in the years following 1860. Personal 
report and observation indicate that the past thirty years have seen a 
considerable displacement of old Yankee stock by second-generation 
German families from Wisconsin. A recent check of population 
origins represented in the high school indicates a marked preponder- 
ance of Irish blood, with German a close second, and Yankee stock 
trailing as a distant third.’ 

What did these people live on, or by? Speculation in land was 
inevitably an important element in the economics of the land office 
town. The Republican for November 15, 1857, carried the advertising 
of no less than twelve land agents, six lawyers, and three engineers 
and surveyors, all of whom were concerned in one way or another 
with the transfer of land titles. The same paper advertises four dry- 
goods and grocery stores, a hardware store, a watch-repair shop, a 
boot and shoe shop, two hotels, and a livery stable. There were also a 
brickyard, two sawmills, a shingle mill, and a flour mill. A descrip- 
tion of the community in the Chatfield Democrat for September 
11, 1857, presents an even more extensive list, which includes three 
physicians, a “cabinet factory,” five master carpenters, three master 
masons, three bootmakers, a carriage and wagon works, and a total 
of four hotels. The same account reports the mercantile business as 
amounting to “$300,000 per annum average sales,” a figure that is 
more likely an exuberant forecast than a sober record of actual busi- 
ness transacted. Only a month later the Democrat admits that, thanks 
to the bank crashes reported in all the papers, money “may and very 
probably will remain a scarce article,” but it assures its readers that 


7 The manuscript schedules of the Minnesota census for 1860 and 1870, in which 
the names and nativity of the individual residents of the village are given, are in the 
custody of the Minnesota Historical Society. Only adults have been considered in this 
calculation, though interesting migration patterns are reflected in the recorded birth- 
places of successive members of any given family. Ninety-three Chatfield high school 
students were consulted in September, 1942, as to the nativity of their four grandparents, 
with results showing 129 Irish, 108 German, and only 67 Yankee grandparents. 
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careful management will pull them all through, and now that “the 
bubbles have burst . . . we know what they are worth.” ® 

The great source of wealth for all the countryside was wheat. 
John Kadlets took with him sixteen hundred dollars, with which 
he bought, some time in the 1860's, an eighty-acre farm. The first 
year he raised a wheat crop which brought him the whole sum he 
had paid for his farm. William Murphy, who arrived with his parents 
from Indiana in 1856, said of the country in the 1860's: “Wheat, 
wheat, wheat, that was all you could see around here. All you had 
to do was sow it on top of the ground. I remember one time when 
they got the wheat sowed on a ten-acre patch and it stormed be- 
fore they could drag it. Then before it got dry enough to work, the 
wheat sprouted and came up, and they had a good crop out of it.” He 
said a man with a quarter section would plant it all in wheat except for 
enough oats to feed his horses. Once, when he was hauling wheat to 
Winona, he could see sixty-five teams on the stretch of road through 
Burns’ Valley, all drawing wheat to Winona. The editor of the 
Democrat reported that he counted a hundred and ten wagons of 
wheat going into Winona by the road on which he left that city one 
day in May of 1868." 

Statistical confirmation of these personal accounts is available in 
the reports of the Minnesota state commissioner of statistics, whose 
tabulations show also the decline of wheat raising. In 1870 Fillmore 
County had 191,624 acres under cultivation and produced 1,997,950 
bushels of wheat, with a population of 24,894. Ten years later 231,093 
acres of farmland produced only 1,079,851 bushels of wheat, although 
the population of the county was 28,162. By 1890 the area under cul- 
tivation had dropped to 206,030, and a mere 137,577 bushels of wheat 
was produced; the population had dropped to 25,966. Comparable 
figures for Olmsted County tell much the same story.*° 

The wheat buying of the bonanza days provoked many a sharp 
rivalry. As early as 1856 the Democrat was publishing wheat prices, 


§ Democrat, October 24, 1857. 

* Interview with William W. Murphy, April, 1940; Democrat, May 30, 1868. 

Minnesota Commissioner of Statistics, Reports, 1870, p. 43, 45, 49; 1880, p. 32, 
44, 87; 1890, p. 32, 46, 107. 
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“corrected weekly by A. Haven, General Dealer.” It also quoted 
prices in Winona, La Crosse, Milwaukee, and Chicago, and some- 
times added the New York price as well. The only local market, 
however, was for barter or credit in the local stores. Augustus Haven 
and Milo White advertised regularly their readiness to handle wheat 
“at highest market prices,” but with no mention of cash payments. It 
remained for James M. Cussons, in partnership with Sam T. Dick- 
son of the Nonpareil Mill, to pay the first cash prices for wheat 
delivered to the mill. In 1862 Cussons interested a Winona firm in 
furnishing capital for the purchase of wheat and the subsequent ship- 
ment of flour instead of unmilled wheat. Not long afterward Milo 
White adopted the policy of paying cash for wheat, and from 1873 
to 1889 Augustus Haven acted as paymaster for the “wheat tickets” 
issued by an agent who bought wheat in Chatfield even before a 
railroad reached the town.”" 

More spectacular dealings in wheat were carried out by Jason C. 
Easton, who lived in Chatfield for more than thirty years. As early 
as 1869 he and L. G. Holley advertised a partnership as general 
commission merchants in Chicago and Chatfield. In 1872 Easton 
signed a remarkably profitable contract with the Southern Minnesota 
Railroad, of which he was then the chief stockholder. By its terms 
he was to furnish the capital and buy wheat at each station on the 
Southern Minnesota at the Milwaukee price minus the freight charges 
and a small margin for operating costs. In return the Southern Min- 
nesota gave him the price he paid plus all his expenses, ten per cent 
of his capital, and a commission of one cent a bushel. Easton was 
able to offer the highest price for wheat because the freight rates he 
paid were just sixty-six per cent of the rates paid by independent 
buyers. So successful was the contract that Easton handled a third of 
all wheat shipped in the state. One of the first anti-monopoly actions 
tried before the Minnesota Supreme Court was a suit to recover the 


™ James M. Cussons, “Reminiscences,” in American Miller, 31:665 (August, 1904); 
Democrat, January 5, 1856, May 10, 1862. A “Wheat Book,” now in the possession of 
Mr. Haven, confirms the story of the slow decline in wheat production; purchases total- 
ing $36,234.30 in 1874 dwindled to $1,104.43 in 1889, the year Augustus Haven gave 
up his store and took over the Root River State Bank. 
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freight-rate differential for the independent buyers, who won the 
decision."* 

Inevitably the abundant water power of the Root River and its 
tributaries drew millers into an area so rich in wheat. The first Chat- 
field mill was the Nonpareil, owned by Sam T. Dickson and con- 
structed by Norman K. Culver, a New York state millwright who 
had just finished an elevator on the Illinois Central at Galena. The 
construction involved a race half a mile long; traces of it and the 
mill’s foundations are still visible just north of the West Chatfield 
road. Three years later a sawmill a mile north of the town square 
was converted into a flour mill by Twiford and E. G. Edwards. 
The Democrat referred to the two mills as “worth $125,000.” In 1875 
the firm of Dickson, Easton, and Johnson built a “model mill” two 
and a half miles south of the village at the juncture of the North and 
Midway branches of the Root River. Its six run of stones could turn 
out a hundred and fifty barrels of flour each twenty-four hours, and 
a considerable village sprang up about it to house the millers and the 
coopers who worked there. But this mill made no such profits as 
the first had seen, for wheat rust cut down wheat production and the 
mill lay idle a good share of the time.”* 

Mr. Adolph Pavlish, long a millwright in Chatfield and still a 
resident there, reports an amusing incident. One day in 1884, when 
none of the mills of the region were prospering, he walked past the 
Easton bank just in time to see Easton and his two partners flip a 
silver dollar to decide who should take full title to their joint prop- 
erty. The chance fell to Dickson, but he appears to have made little 
profit from the transaction, for the great wheat days were past. Yet 
when Mr. Pavlish arrived in Chatfield in 1882, a fugitive from milli- 
tary service under the Hapsburg rulers of his native Bohemia, sixteen 
mills were operating within twenty miles of Chatfield."* 


™ Democrat, February 13, 1869; Henrietta M. Larson, The Wheat Market and the 
Farmer in Minnesota, 87-89 (New York, 1926). 

8 Interviews with Charles M. Culver and G. A. Haven, April, 1940, and with Thad- 
deus M. Pease, October, 1942; Democrat, September 11, 1857, November 28, 1868, 
May 22, 1875, May 27, 1876; History of Fillmore County, 527 (Minneapolis, 1882). 

Mr. Pavlish’s statement of the number of mills in the vicinity is confirmed by 
Cussons, in the American Miller, 31:332 (April, 1904). 
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The most famous of the sixteen was the Elmira Mill, a mile 
northwest of town. It was first operated as a flouring mill by Twiford 
and Edwards, but it earned its fame in the hands of Cussons, who 
went to Chatfield as Dickson's partner. His left in 1865, returned for 
a second three-year partnership with Dickson in 1868, and in 1876 
bought out Dickson's existing interest in the Elmira Mill and ran it 
for a period of thirty years or more. When he began to operate it, the 
mill had only two run of stones and ground only grists. In 1887 he 
installed a “one-break system” and took wheat only in exchange, 
no longer running each farmer’s grain as an individual grist, but 
turning out a uniform grade of flour. The excellence of his flour be- 
came so widely recognized that farmers transported their wheat forty 
miles to exchange it for Cussons’ flour. In 1893 it was awarded one 
of the Columbian Exposition’s bronze medals for excellence of color, 
strength, granulation, and purity. Thereafter the demand became so 
great that Cussons bought the Nonpareil Mill and installed his proc- 
ess there, but the mill burned a few months later and Cussons re- 
moved to Stewartville. Part of the Elmira Mill still stands, together 
with substantial portions of the race. The upper floor is used now as 
a granary and storehouse, but on the lower level fragments of the 
old machinery can be seen, and the gaping cracks in the hand-hewn 
timbers supporting the framework still hold the dry smell of flour.** 

The fame of individual excellence, together with an active cam- 
paign for the use of improved seed wheat, enabled the Cussons mill 
to withstand for twenty years the trend which was drawing the 
milling business to Minneapolis. Cussons evinced an unusual aware- 
ness of the connection between the breakdown of local economic 
autonomy and the incipient imperialism of the 18go’s, and his at- 
tempts to withstand the increasing tendency to economic centraliza- 
tion suggest a vision larger than that of simple self-interest.’® 

Yet Cussons was unable to turn the tide. During the 1880's four 


% Cussons, in American Miller, 31:751, 1005 (September, December, 1904); Demo- 
crat, January 9, April 3, July 23, October 21, 1869. A list of the mills that received 
awards given by the World's Columbian Exposition is in the North Western Miller, 
35:604 (October 27, 1893). 

%® Cussons, in Preston Republican, December 31, 1900. See also Cussons’ advertise- 
ments for seed wheat, in the Democrat, March and April, 1889. 
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millwrights removed from Chatfield to Minneapolis, according to 
Mr. Pavlish, and after 1905 no more flour was milled in the Chatfield 
locality. After a winter spent working elsewhere, Mr. Pavlish re- 
turned to Chatfield in 1894, where he turned to building houses, 
a cra!: at which he had worked intermittently for some years. Later 
he made small amounts of furniture, first for his own family, then 
for customers outside Chatfield; most of it has been fashioned from 
native walnut that he bought as it grew, cutting and curing the wood 
himself. In somewhat comparable fashion the community of which 
Chatfield is the center found new bases of prosperity in the extension 
of already existing activities.’” 

As wheat production declined between 1870 and 1890, other crops 
increased in importance. Fillmore County produced 515,480 bushels 
of corn in 1869; it grew 926,344 bushels in 1880, and 970,650 in 
1890. For Olmsted County the gain was greater, with records of 
274,119 bushels in 1869, of 491,042 in 1880, and of 683,978 in 1890. 
More than a million and a half bushels of oats were produced by the 
two counties in 1870; the crop amounted to two and three-quarters 
million bushels in 1890. Barley production in 1870 amounted to 231,270 
bushels for the two counties; in 1890 it came to more than a million 
and a half bushels; and in 1910 it was nearly two and three-quarters 
million bushels. In 1926 the Chatfield elevators shipped 53,222 bushels; 
local pride has it that only one shipping point in the state exceeded 
the Chatfield figures in that year, but there are no figures available 
to support such a claim.** 

The figures do show, however, that the grain shipments of 1926 
were higher than for any other year covered by the state grain inspec- 
tion department reports, which deal with the period from 1923 to 
1941. The total was 76,877 bushels, all but 2,500 of which were shipped 
by Lynch and Delaney. Will Lynch built up a consistently increasing 
business that reached considerably beyond the boundaries of Chat- 
field’s normal trade area, and when he left the business in 1927 its 


Interview with A. Pavlish, April, 1940. 

%® Commissioner of Statistics, Reports, 1870, p. 46, 47, 48; 1890, p. 36, 37, 38; John 
A. Whaley, supervisor of local grain warehouses for the grain inspection department of 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, to the author, April 10, 1940. 
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volume shrank by a third. It continued to diminish until in 1938-39 
only 25,061 bushels of grain of all kinds were handled in Chatfield, 
and an undetermined part of that was shipped in rather than out." 
Impersonal factors were, of course, at work in this great decrease, but 
it is clear that the activity of an energetic, likeable personality con- 
tributed greatly to the expansion of the small grain business in the 
1920's. It is a story that appears over and over in the community's 
history. Individual leadership has led to clearly discernible changes 
in the community pattern. 

Individual leadership probably played a minor part in the increase 
of cultivated hay production in the two counties from 18,364 tons in 
1870 to 197,302 tons in 1910. In the same period the number of cattle 
increased from 16,566 to 54,241 for the two counties combined. Fill- 
more County produced 420,693 pounds of butter in 1880, according 
to an item appearing in the Report of the commissioner of statistics; 
in 1910 the record shows 868,936 pounds of butter, plus 1,070,904 
pounds of butterfat.*° 

Before the building of creameries, butter bulked large as a barter 
commodity in the local stores. Wonderful tales are told about the 
tricks of the trade. It was not unknown for a ten or twelve pound 
roll to reveal a stone in its center when it was cut. One ingenious 
buttermaker lined her pound molds with fresh new butter and filled 
the center with a rancid mess more like whey cheese than butter; the 
trick was not discovered until the eleven pounds had been “traded 
out” and the storekeeper had no recourse. These and other stories 
told by Henry Silsbee, who spent a good share of his ninety-three 
years as a. clerk in and a proprietor of Chatfield stores, suggest that 
pure-food laws may have been needed before the appearance of 
food-processing corporations.** 

A creamery was set up by a group of Chatfield businessmen in 
the early 1880's. It had a somewhat uncertain career until 1889, when 


% Whaley to the author, April 10, 1940. 

* Commissioner of Statistics, Reports, 1871, p. 53, 56, 58; 1881, p. 51; United 
States Census, 1910, Agriculture, 6:832, 840, 842. 

™ Interview with Henry Silsbee, August, 1942. The Democrat for July 3, 1869, re- 
ports that three tons of butter were shipped out the preceding week by a local firm. 
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the Chatfield Co-operative Creamery Association was organized and 
took over the equipment. Its records show a steady increase in the 
volume and value of the business. In 1891 the complete expenses, in- 
cluding disbursements to the patrons, amounted to only $7,906.31; 
yet, in the same year, a Chatfield traveler, Mrs. G. H. Haven, was 
served Chatfield butter at a hotel in Kingston, Jamaica. In 1927 a 
creamery building costing $20,000 was completed, and two years 
later butter sales reached their highest sum, $194,430. The figure 
dropped to $84,385 in 1932, but in succeeding years it grew steadily 
and it has totaled well above the hundred thousand dollar mark 
every year since 1933. 

Only part of the stock raised in the community has been dairy 
cattle. Sheep have had considerable importance. J. C. Easton im- 
ported a flock of Shropshires, together with a Scotch shepherd, whose 
bare knees and kilts and consumption of oatmeal were inestimably 
precious to the sensation-hungry folks of the community. At one 
time Easton is supposed to have devoted three thousand acres to 
sheep raising, acres that came into his possession by the opprobrious 
route of mortgage foreclosures. His flocks were the largest but not 
the only ones in the area. Enough wool was produced to support a 
woolen mill for almost thirty years; its blankets and cloth were 
shipped as far as New York, and it carded the wool that many farm 
women knitted into warm socks and mittens for their families.”* 

Market stock has long been important in the area economy. Dressed 
hogs were an early cash crop, and there again Easton figures. One 
winter after he invested unusually large sums in dressed hogs, the 
weather turned unseasonably warm and threatened to spoil the entire 
lot. Fortunately, however, the thermometer dropped and the Easton 
investment was saved. An early butcher who sent many wagonloads 
of dressed hogs to La Crosse before railroads were built into the state 


* Timothy Halloran, History of Chatfield, 18 (Chatfield 1902); minutes of the Chat- 
field Co-operative Creamery Association, in the office of the Chatfield Creamery; Demo- 
crat, March 17, 1893. 

* Interviews with Mr. Pavlish and Mr. Murphy, April, 1940, and with Mr. Pease, 
August, 1942; Democrat, July 2, 1864, December 11, 1868, March 9, 1869; Mrs. Edith 
M. Wright, “Reminiscences,” in News, September 3, 10, 1942. See also an account book 
for 1873-89, in the possession of Will McKeown of Chatfield. 
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was Levi Bauer, whose Chatfield-bred son Aleck was one of the 
founders of Bauer and Black. For a number of years W. L. Crawford 
bought stock for Bauer and he later shipped livestock on his own 
account. In 1894 the local newspaper reported the shipment of two 
or three cars a week throughout the fall and winter.” 

Since 1914 the chief stock buyer has shipped out of Chatfield each 
year well over a million dollars’ worth of cattle, sheep, and hogs. In 
addition, a co-operative livestock shipping association has sold from 
$69,000 to $252,000 worth annually, its best year being 1919-20. Again 
the story of a community enterprise can be told largely in terms of 
one man’s devoted energy; it remains to be seen whether the recent 
death of Anthony Sharpe, manager of the association since its incep- 
tion in 1913, will mean lowered effectiveness in the organization. 
Sharpe himself estimated that the association forced a general ad- 
vance of from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent in prices paid by 
private buyers. An interesting footnote on the function of the asso- 
ciation lies in the fact that its chief expenditures, aside from the 
manager's salary and equipment for the stockyards, have been for 
the annual picnic.*° Thus do the impulses of simple human sociabil- 
ity invade the province of economic man. 

Merchants have been numerous and essential in the community 
life. Milo White, who opened his store in 1853, conducted Chatfield’s 
longest-lived mercantile business. The grocery and drygoods depart- 
ments continued in the hands of a nephew until 1928, and the cloth- 
ing business he started still flourishes under a man who clerked for 
him. He sold everything from sugar and coffee to fur coats and 
farm implements, and his policy was to buy anything the country 
produced, including raw furs. He prided himself on being the friend 
of the farmer. Evidently the farmers accepted him in that role, 
since he acted as purchasing agent for an experiment in co-operative 

* Interview with Edward Crowley, August, 1942; Democrat, October 10, 1868, 
January 2, 1869, September 27, 1873, April 17, 1875. Throughout 1894 the Democrat 
published weekly reports on the amount of grain and livestock that was being shipped 
out of Chatfield. 

* Interviews with Anthony Sharpe, April, 1940, and with Charles F. Farrell, Sep- 


tember, 1942; minutes and annual reports of the Chatfield Co-operative Livestock As- 
sociation, in the possession of Ira M. Lambert, its secretary. 
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buying which the local Grange undertook in 1873. He served in the 
state legislature and was a representative in Congress from his dis- 
trict for two terms, conducting his campaigns on his “Farmer's 
Friend” slogan.”° 

Another very successful mercantile establishment was the Haven 
Brown Store. Augustus Haven opened the business in 1856 and on 
his death in 1863 his son, George H. Haven, took it over. He con- 
tinued in it until 1889, when he bought the Root River State Bank, 
founded by J. C. Easton. Each spring and fall G. H. Haven went to 
New York to buy new stock, and his advertisements in the Demo- 
crat changed rather oftener than some others, which often ran in the 
same form year after year.** 

Today Chatfield has a name for lower grocery prices than any of 
the neighboring towns. One of its grocery stores is a member of a 
chain, another is one of a half dozen operated in as many towns by 
members of one family, a third belongs to a merchants’ co-operative 
buying association, and two have been set up in the past two to five 
years by people with no previous Chatfield connections. Only one is 
operated as an independent concern by a man of long standing in the 
community, and he is Irish, not of the Yankee stock which domi- 
nated the business of the town in the first twenty or more years. One 
of the old stores that flourished for sixty years was sold four years 
ago, and the surviving son of the founder is now the town marshal; 
another lingered for a time as a small lingerie shop in one corner of a 
building now entirely taken over by a furniture store. There is no 
longer a jewelry store in the town; the meat markets have been 
absorbed into the grocery stores and use only packing-house products 
instead of locally grown meats dressed in the local slaughterhouse. 


* Interview with P. H. Laivell, September, 1942. Almost every issue of the Democrat 
up to 1928 carries an advertisement for White's business; his first offer of “Cash for 
Wheat” was published on April 3, 1863. Mrs. Blanche Laird of Chatfield, whose hus- 
band was master of the local Grange for several years, told the writer of the organiza- 
tion’s venture into co-operative buying. 

*7 Interview with Mr. Haven, August, 1942; Democrat, October 19, 1861. The rec- 
ords of the Haven business, in the possession of the family, are unusually complete. 
They extend from an invoice of Augustus Haven's stock just before he left Galena 
for Chatfield, through an elaborate series of ledgers and daybooks that cover every 
detail of the business to 1889. 
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There is one blacksmith shop instead of the three or four there used 
to be. A shoe store survives, heir to part of the Milo White tradition. 
Twenty-five years ago Chatfield had two tailoring establishments, 
one of which carried a rather good quality of women’s clothing; now 
there is no tailor, and the only women’s wear is an inexpensive line 
handled by two of the general stores. The better trade goes to Ro- 
chester, only eighteen miles away, or to the Twin Cities, eighty-five 
miles distant — mere trifles in an automotive world before rationing. 

A somewhat different aspect of this delocalizing process is illus- 
trated in the story of the public utilities. In 1897 the Chatfield Electric 
Light and Power Company was organized with local capital, and 
the old North Branch Mill was used to produce electricity. In the 
first years the current was turned off at ten o'clock, except on gala 
occasions when a hostess giving a really important party paid a dol- 
lar to have the lights kept on till midnight. When the franchise was 
renewed in 1916, it required that service be continuous from five in 
the morning to midnight, “except during the daytime Sundays,” and 
until specified new equipment could be installed. The installation 
was to be completed not later than May 1, 1917, and thereafter the 
service was to be continuous “except between daylight and sundown 
Sundays and except when closed down for necessary repairs.” By 
1930 the company’s stock was concentrated in the hands of two per- 
sons, who sold it to the Interstate Power Company, a Delaware cor- 
poration which now owns and operates the system, maintaining a 
branch office in Chatfield.** 

The story of the telephone service also is one of local initiative, 
spurred by an individual with imagination and directive energy. 
George R. Thompson set up a unit that later fed the growth of a 
nation-wide corporation, in this case Northwestern Bell, a subsidiary 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Even the de- 
velopment of bus service followed the same pattern. Twenty-odd 
years ago a local man drove his big Cadillac back and forth between 


*° Democrat, April 29, 1897; News, April 16, 1916, July 9, 1936; interview with 
the Honorable Joseph Underleak, August, 1942. The records of the Chatfield Light and 
Power Company up to its absorption by the Interstate Power Company are in Mr. Under- 
leak’s possession. 
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Rochester and Chatfield, partly on schedule, partly by special ar- 
rangement to meet individual or group needs; now the Jefferson 
Transportation Company provides the service which connects Chat- 
field with the Greyhound system.” 

One more illustration of the process is afforded by the local fire 
insurance companies. The Security Mutual was organized in 1898 by 
Charles L. Thurber, who after some years of partnership in a general 
store spent three years as traveling representative for the Albert Lea 
Insurance Company. Gathered dissatisfaction with insurance rates 
led a group of Chatfield businessmen to support Thurber’s proposals 
for a mutual company, which should return to the insured the profits 
accruing to the business. The enterprise prospered and within a few 
years fathered a capital stock company that had a unique combina- 
tion of profit sharing with profit taking. This, the Minnesota Fire 
Insurance Company, was so successful that in the late 1920's it at- 
tracted the attention of an eastern corporation, which purchased the 
charter as much for the glittering promises held out as for the cash. 
But the promises failed after 1929’s Black Friday, and the charter was 
allowed to lapse. It took some dextrous prestidigitation to rescue any- 
thing from the debacle. The dormant charter of Northwest Under- 
writers, an agency set up in 1909 to combine land speculation with 
insurance activities, was revived and used as the legal basis for sal- 
vaging the business of Minnesota Fire. Northwest Underwriters is 
now the agency, in Minnesota and three bordering states, for General 
American Companies of Seattle. In 1940 its volume of business was 
larger than that of any other general agency of the national organi- 
zation. Security Mutual retains its independent status, being licensed 
in seven states. Each company is managed by a son of Charles Thur- 
ber, founder of both companies.*° 

The mail incident to the activities of the insurance companies was 


*In an interview in September, 1942, Mrs. George R. Thompson described the 
ridicule that was heaped on the idea of a telephone exchange for Chatfield. The city 
ordinance authorizing the telephone exchange and system appears in the News for Au- 
gust 5, 1897. 

® Democrat, September 13, 1894; interviews with Lewis M. and Herschel P. Thur- 
ber, August, 1942; minutes of the local insurance companies, in the Chatfield offices of 
the Security Mutual and Northwest Underwriters. 
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largely responsible for raising the Chatfield post office from third to 
second-class rating in 1916. The office building erected in the flush 
of pre-crash expectation has proved a profitable investment for the 
expanding business; it houses two doctors, a dentist, and the tele- 
phone exchange, besides the twenty-five or more employees of the 
insurance companies. 

Here are sketched the economic patterns underlying the life of a 
community which has retained, through ninety years, its individual 
character as a country town living in intimate friendship with the 
farm land about it. Through the community’s culture have flowed 
the currents of the nation’s culture, in countless aspects left untouched 
in this paper; here widely significant types of activity and relation- 
ship are exhibited on a scale small enough to permit one to grasp 
them in concrete detail. The economic process, on which attention 
has been focused in this paper, is only the framework of a story rich 
in human variety and not devoid of instruction for those concerned 
with the quality of local and individual life in an increasingly cen- 
tralized world. 








The Westward Movement as Reflected 
in Family Papers’ 
Alice Felt Tyler 


THe MATERIALS for social history are many and varied — letters, diaries, 
contemporary periodicals, advertisements, account books, shopping 
lists, and any other items that give information on the life of a spe- 
cific period. Of such is social and economic history made; and the 
same materials contribute to our knowledge of local history, for it, 
too, is largely social and economic in nature and is made up of the 
life stories of the people who have lived in a locality. 

It is an ever cherished, seidom realized, hope of anyone interested 
in the raw material of social history that he may sometime make a 
find in the way of manuscript or other reminders of the past that 
will contribute to the knowledge of another generation. All too often 
search in old desks, barns, or attics yields little of interest. A packet 
of interesting looking papers may well be but the long and tiresome 
sermons of a pious and Calvinistic greatgrandfather, and a dozen 
letters carefully tied with faded ribbon may be epistles of love — sin- 
cere enough, even lyrical, but silly and mawkishly sentimental in any 
generation. Occasionally, however, when a family has lived long 
enough in one house to accumulate a quantity of impedimenta, the 
attic or lumber room may produce a treasure trove. 

The letters from which the following excerpts were cut and which 
furnished most of the information for this sketch of pioneer life in 
the Middle West were found in a box labeled “Papers of Elizabeth 
Stearns” in the attic of an old house in Amherst, Massachusetts.” The 
papers include the schoolgirl diaries of Elizabeth, who was born in 


? An address presented at the afternoon session of the ninety-fourth annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, in the Historical Building, St. Paul, on January 18, 
1943. Ed. 

* Elizabeth Stearns married William Smith and became the grandmother of the 
writer's husband. Her papers are now in the possession of the writer. An article based 
upon the letters from Illinois will appear in a volume of Papers in Illinois History soon 
to be published by the Illinois State Historical Society. 


IIt!t 
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1813; a score of letters that she wrote in the years from 1838 to 1858, 
when she was living in the little Illinois town of La Harpe, to which 
she went as a bride; and a dozen letters of a later date written by the 
Illinois family to a son who was a pioneer in Meeker County, Minne- 
sota. These papers more or less cover the period from 1825 to 1875 
and are sufficiently detailed to provide biographical material for Eliza- 
beth herself and to furnish much information on life in New England 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century and on conditions on 
the Illinois and Minnesota frontiers. The New England migration 
westward was of much significance in the development of the Middle 
West, and these diaries and letters are a case study in that migration, 
for they show the stuff of which the settlers were made, their equip- 
ment in character and training, and the sort of life they made for 
themselves under new and strange circumstances. 

The Stearns family was of old New England stock; it was made 
up of seagoing folk who knew the world outside their own Massa- 
chusetts and who were accustomed to the fact that some member of 
the family in each generation would roam far afield. John Stearns, 
Elizabeth’s father, had journeyed only as far as southern New Hamp- 
shire, where he was a prosperous farmer in the early 1800's, but one 
uncle was a sea captain who brought each niece a tea set from China 
for a wedding present, another was a coffee and sugar planter in 
Cuba before 1825, and an aunt was the mistress of a school for girls 
in Ohio at an even earlier date. 

Elizabeth was the youngest of a large family, and she spent much 
of her girlhood with married sisters at Jaffrey and Peterborough in 
southern New Hampshire and at Cambridge in the Lake Champlain 
country. The constant interchange of visits on the part of the “sister- 
hood” gives a broad picture of New England life and travel for the 
period. School was attended wherever there was opportunity, and be- 
tween terms there was constant self-education. Elizabeth read a great 
deal, and studied botany, “moral philosophy,” and anatomy, reciting 
to whichever older sister was available. Some member of the family 
read aloud each evening as the others worked — novels, essays, his- 
tory, or sermons. The Stearns family was Unitarian in faith and 
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attended “meeting” assiduously, but all its members were “sermon 
tasters” and not averse to the services of any denomination. Elizabeth 
wrote with interest of her first Episcopal service, but commented in- 
dignantly after listening to the rantings of Lorenzo Dow, Methodist 
revivalist, “We might as well have stayed to home!” 

The New England girl learned to spin and weave, to cook and 
to sew — knowledge that stood her in good stead when she went to 
Illinois in 1837 as the bride of William Smith, whose family, a nu- 
merous Scotch-Irish clan, had lived in near-by Peterborough for 
many years. In Illinois, Smith showed Yankee ingenuity in adapting 
to the frontier. He bought and sold great tracts of prairie land and 
speculated in town lots; he owned and managed a store or two and 
a mill; and he bought agricultural products and took them on a flat- 
boat down the Mississippi to New Orleans each season. Six children 
were born to them; two died infancy and one in early manhood. Those 
who reached maturity grew up in Illinois and were given the educa- 
tional advantages that the family’s increasing prosperity made pos- 
sible. The account of the Illinois years is a story in itself, but it is the 
enterprise of the next generation on the Minnesota frontier that con- 
cerns us here. The references to that enterprise are contained in the 
letters sent to Elizabeth’s son, Jonathan, during the years from 1870 
to 1874. 

From 1868 to 1870 Jonathan Smith was a student at Knox College 
in Galesburg, Illinois. The college and the town had been founded 
together in the 1830's, when a colony of settlers from New York and 
New England had purchased a large tract of land in Knox County 
with the intention of securing their own economic betterment and at 
the same time of building a “manual labor” college, in which their 
own children and those of the frontier might be reared in piety and 
high ideals. Galesburg had been a center of antislavery sentiment, 
a station on the underground railroad, and the site of one of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. The college had grown until it was one of 
the leading institutions of the West, and its faculty list contained 
names long-renowned in American higher education. In the 1870's 
both town and college expanded as a result of the construction of the 
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Burlington Railroad, which made Galesburg a marketing center for 
a rich agricultural district. 

Young Jonathan Smith was enrolled in the college for several 
terms, but did not graduate. There are few evidences in his mother’s 
papers of his career there. Among them are a couple of receipted bills 
for tuition and board, Charges for those items at Knox were low; for 
the winter term beginning in January, 1870, seven dollars were paid 
for tuition, two dollars and ten cents for room rent, and two dollars for 
“contingent expenses.” A little homemade notebook devoted to the 
“Irregular Parts of the Greek Verb” remains witness to the clas- 
sical training still in vogue. And a few letters from college friends 
were received in Minnesota by the youth who had become a frontier 
farmer no longer interested in Greek verbs. 

In 1870, when Jonathan was twenty-one years old, his father, who 
had the growth of the West and the fever of land speculation in his 
blood, decided to start the boy off in the new frontier of the upper 
Mississippi Valley. Meeker County, Minnesota, directly west of the 
thriving state capital, St. Paul, was the area chosen for the new ven- 
ture, which was not be be an inconsiderable one, for in the first letter 
to Minnesota — dated October 24, 1870 — William Smith enclosed a 
draft for twenty-four hundred dollars. “This will pay for all those 
two quarters but 800 dollars,” he writes, “one half of which is to be 
paid in one year, the other in two years from date at 7 per cent inter- 
est.” The father urged that the son consult an attorney so that the 
title for the land would be clear and perfect, and the deed was to be 
recorded in the names of Jonathan and Albert, then nineteen, who 
was soon to join his brother in the project.° 

This Minnesota venture was not the only new enterprise in which 
the elder Smith was interested. In May, 1871, he wrote Jonathan that 
he had decided against going into the banking business and had in- 
vested several thousand dollars in a steam mill in Hamilton, Mis- 
souri. He had hired a miller who had agreed to teach the craft to 


* By 1874 the Smith brothers owned all of sections 27 and 28 of Darwin Township, 
directly west of the village of Darwin. Their lands are located on a map of Meeker 
County in A. T. Andreas’ Illustrated Historical Atlas of the State of Minnesota, 168 
(Chicago, 1874). 
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young “Allie.” The latter would then be ready to take charge of a 
flour mill which William Smith expected to build “somewhere in 
Minnesota.” Jonathan had evidently spent the preceding season in 
St. Paul and in Litchfield, but he was expected to build a “shanty” 
on the farm recently purchased near Darwin so that he could “break” 
the land for cultivation.* His father’s letter mentioned that his mother 
had prepared for him clothing, sheets, and bedding material, which 
the elder Smith would take with him when he went to Minnesota 
in June to hunt for a millsite and to buy additional land. The letter 
ended with the admonition: “I want you to write at least as often 
as every two weeks and let us know all that is going on in Minnesota 
and everything that pertains to its resources and how we can avail 
ourselves of its advantages. How the handsome land in the vicinity 
of your farm stands in value to what it was last year and whether it 
can be obtained now.” 

Young Jonathan was faced with problems for which his twenty- 
one years had failed to provide experience, and a request for help 
brought a reply from his father on May 26, 1871, which advised him 
to buy no more land until the father could get up to Minnesota to in- 
spect it. “I think I see what those land sharks are out to get you to 
improve a quarter here and there to raise the value of their other 
lands in that vicinity,” he writes. “That wont do, leave all in statu 
quo until I come up. . . . Ten dollars per acre is price enough for 
John E. Bell’s land.” 

Seventeen-year-old Elizabeth — “Bessie” — wrote often to her older 
brother, and it is from her letters that information may be gleaned as 
to family life. She was studying algebra, Latin, and history with a 
tutor, and was busily engaged also in giving piano lessons to some 
ten or twelve pupils. On June 11, 1871, she wrote that her father 
“would start up the river tomorrow morning,” and that he intended 


* Warranty and quitclaim deeds for the lands mentioned in the present article are 
listed in a typewritten volume entitled “Meeker and Polk Counties, Minnesota: War- 
ranty Deeds, Land Patents, Quit Claim Deeds, 1856-1875," compiled by the Minnesota 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 1931. One of the two copies prepared is 
owned by the Minnesota Historical Society, References to the lands purchased by the 
Smith family are on pages 51, 52, 54, and 55 of the section devoted te warranty 
deeds, and on pages 7 and 8 of that listing quitclaim deeds. 
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to stay until September. Albert was working at the Hamilton mill, 
and she and her mother were alone in La Harpe. She was working 
hard at her Latin and wrote that their mother expected Jonathan, too, 
to keep up his studies and was sending a volume of Sallust and a 
lexicon in the box of supplies for the farm. 

The visit to Minnesota in the summer of 1871 evidently convinced 
William Smith that Jonathan had business acumen enough to man- 
age the family interest in the north country, for in a letter of September 
24 he wrote that he was sending Jonathan a draft to pay for part of 
the land purchased in the summer and would leave it entirely to the 
young man’s judgment whether they should buy, at nine dollars an 
acre, a tract offered them by a land company of St. Paul and some 
timber near the land Jonathan was farming in Darwin Township. 
He had purchased two teams of mules, wagons, and harness for the 
farm and would send them up the river as soon as the water was high 
enough for freight boats. If possible he would send a boy with them 
to keep Jonathan company on the farm through the winter. 

William Smith, Jr., then thirty years of age, had been in business 
in Chicago for some time. There are few references to him in family 
letters. Whether or not he remained as “wayward” and as difficult to 
influence as he had been as a boy, it is impossible to state. In Octo- 
ber of 1871, however, he was home for an enforced vacation made 
necessary by the great Chicago fire, which had destroyed the business 
building in which he worked. He wrote to Jonathan that he had 
come home for a rest. “I was up all night 8th October and did not 
have a full night’s sleep for a week afterwards so great was the con- 
fusion and excitement in that part of Chicago which was spared from 
the flames,” reads William’s letter. He reports that Dr. Foster, the 
husband of his aunt, Nancy Stearns, “lost very heavily as the greater 
portion of the improvements on his property was destroyed, and he 
was not insured at all. His house was burned and everything of his 
furniture, they only saving their clothing and his papers.” The house 
of the doctor’s son-in-law, William Bass, “was not burned and the 
Dr. and Aunt Nancy will live with him this winter. The fire came 
up to within two or three blocks of 281 Michigan Ave. where I 


‘ 
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boarded, and we all made up our minds to change quarters and had 
luggage all packed, but they finally controlled the fire by blowing up 
buildings and tearing down others.” 

Mrs. Smith added her account of the damage done by the fire to 
William’s story and expressed her thankfulness that he and her friends 
in Chicago had sustained only property loss. She wrote that she was 
sending a box to Minnesota containing dried apples and peaches, 
flannel shirts, woolen underwear, overshoes, and the father’s fur cap 
and blue overcoat, “which last he insisted on sending because it is 
so warm.” She sent, too, back numbers of the North American Re- 
view, the Atlantic, the Galaxy, and the Old and New, as well as a 
package of copies of the New York Tribune. She expressed the “hope 
that you will find good reading to while away the long evenings of 
the coming winter. I am feeling exceedingly troubled about your be- 
ing so much alone there, knowing that you are rather inclined to 
seclude yourself,” she continues. “I hope you will cultivate such society 
as is within your reach, if it is not just what you would desire. Take 
good care of your health, dress warm, and do not expose yourself too 
much to extreme cold —and another request I have to make is that 
you write home as often as every two weeks. — Those long periods of 
silence cause me much anxiety and ought not to be among the mem- 
bers of a family that feel a good degree of interest in each others’ 
welfare.” 

Later in November, 1871, Smith wrote Jonathan that he was send- 
ing a draft for fifteen hundred dollars to pay for an additional quarter 
section of land just purchased and mentioned the possibility of buying 
another adjoining Jonathan’s farm. He wrote that Allie would go up 
in the spring with the teams and that he would take also a barrel of 
sorghum, a barrel of salt pork, some sides of bacon, and a hundred 
bushels of corn to feed the teams. The prosperity and the speculative 
enterprise of the day were shown in Smith’s statement that he would 
like to buy Northern Pacific Railroad bonds, since he would have 
five thousand dollars to invest in the spring. In December young 
Albert wrote that he would go to Minnesota to stay, “mill or no mill.” 
His brief experience in busines; had not been particularly pleasant, 
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for the venture had cost more than had been expected, and the profits 
had been less than had been hoped. But, as he wrote, it had been a 
good chance for him to learn something of business life; “I can say 
at least that I have been through the mill!” 

During the Christmas season Albert and Elizabeth, who had been 
studying music in Quincy, were at home, and various members of 
the family wrote Jonathan of their regret that he could not be with 
them. Elizabeth wrote of her delight over reading Holmes’ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table and of the dramatic plot of the Scarlet Letter. 
The high points of her winter, however, had been a concert in Quincy, 
in which she had sung a selection from one of Rossini’s operas, and a 
civic lecture course the climax of which had been the appearance of 
Emerson, who delivered his lecture on “Immortality.” Jonathan had 
at some time jokingly offered to get his sister a position as a teacher in 
a Minnesota school, and in this Christmas letter Elizabeth mentioned 
the project with some seriousness. Their father, she said, was planning 
to send her and their mother to Minnesota in the summer, and a sum- 
mer session of school or a class of music students might be a means for 
earning a little money to apply on the cherished project of a year at 
Vassar College. 

Mrs. Smith wrote, too, during the holidays —a letter of regret that 
Jonathan could not share the reunion with them. “I know it must be 
very hard and unpleasant,” her letter reads, “for you to live as you are 
doing this winter, and I would say nothing to make you feel dis- 
heartened or discouraged, but I am rather gratified that you have 
‘clear grit’ enough to endure all the discomforts and privations in your 
way of living. And then it has been so terrible cold up there. I lie 
awake sometimes in the cold nights, thinking perhaps you are suffer- 
ing, but I try not to worry about it. I hope you have plenty of good 
reading and will make yourself as comfortable as possible and avoid 
being out in the extreme cold. . . . I shall feel very anxious if we do 
not hear from you at least once in two weeks.” 

The father, too, was alarmed that Jonathan was spending the 
winter alone in his little shanty and wrote anxiously that he must get 
some boy to live with him or, better still, try to find a man and his 
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wife who could “keep house” for him. If he lacked money to pay for 
help, he was to write for it, for both father and mother were worried 
about him and would be glad to pay any amount necessary to assure 
his comfort. 

Mrs. Smith wrote again on January 28 to express her relief and 
happiness over a letter from Jonathan, who seems never to have long 
adhered to the letter “once in two weeks” schedule desired by his 
parents. “I can hardly describe to you the relief which your last letter 
afforded us,” she writes. “Your living alone and the accounts of the 
extreme cold weather up there we thought were sufficient grounds for 
anxiety. Even Father who you know is not given to needless worrying, 
expressed himself troubled on your account. I trust that before this 
you have provided yourself with a companion of some kind and 
that you have plenty of good nourishing food and warm clothing as a 
defense against the inclement season. I know that you are naturally 
prudent and cautious, but I am in constant fear that some evil may 
befall you, therefore you will excuse me for urging upon you the neces- 
sity of doubling your diligence in the care and preservation of your 
health and comfort.” Mrs. Smith’s solicitude was so great that she 
wrote that she would use all her influence to have Allie go to Minne- 
sota in the spring, despite the fact that she hated the thought of separa- 
tion from both sons. But she unknowingly blasted her daughter's hope 
of going to Vassar College with the remark that “Bessie wants to enter 
school somewhere next fall. I do not know where, but I do not want 
to have her to go far from home.” Knox Academy was evidently as 
far away as this youngest child was to be permitted to go. 

Jonathan's friends in St. Paul were also concerned because of his 
lonely existence on the prairie farm in midwinter. William B. Quinn 
wrote to him from St. Paul on January 29, 1872: “I find that you have 
written to Brother [ W. B.] Hendrickson of your sad plight of house- 
keeping. A sure cure for Batching is to get married, and I have no 
doubt that there are a number of young ladies in Minnesota who 
would be willing to assume the responsible duties of a good house- 
wife for the sake of being called Mrs. Smith. This being leap year we 
expect there will be more weddings than last. Why should there not 
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be? It is one day longer. Get a ‘frau’ and make us a bridal visit. I had 
some 25 bushels of winter wheat ground this winter so we have plenty 
of flour to make a wedding cake and sugar to sweeten it!” 

In the late 1860’s the Granger movement had got under way, and 
through it the farmers of the country soon became convinced that they 
could find answers to all their problems. In many Middle Western 
towns local Granges provided social centers and agencies for self-help, 
and Jonathan’s St. Paul friends were enthusiastic supporters of the 
movement. In the letter quoted above Quinn wrote of the St. Paul 
association: “Our Grange is flourishing. Some new members every 
month, and we are getting out of debt. We had our Worthy Master 
of the State Grange with us last meeting. He gave us a good address 
and thought that good times are soon coming. We elected Bro. | Wil- 
liam | Paist as store agent, and we want a store of our own so that we 
can buy a little cheaper. Most of ail we want members throughout the 
state so that we can set a price on our wheat and other farm products 
and then you will see the Patrons of Husbandry arise and assert their 
rights and be men among men. This day will soon come!” * 

In February, Smith wrote Jonathan that Allie would leave for Min- 
nesota in March and that the whole family would be there for the 
summer. Bessie had, he said, improved so much in her music that she 
and the boys could form a concert troupe to rival the Hutchinsons. 
He wrote with gratification of the progress in railroad building: “We 
have now a train of cars running through our town every day from 
St. Paul to St. Louis, crossing the river at Burlington and coming out 
from there on our branch to Bushnell and thence to St. Louis.®. . . It 
| the train] comes from St. Paul to our place in 19 or 20 hours, so you 
see, we are only 24 hours distance from each other. I want you to write 
every week as we are very anxious to hear from you as you are all 
alone. I don’t think it prudent for you to live so, and I shall try to get 
a family to come up in the spring to keep house for you.” 


® The manuscript minutes and other records of the St. Paul organization, which 
was known as the North Star Grange, are preserved by the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. They reveal that in 1872 William Paist was its secretary. The meeting described 
in Quinn's letter was held on January 27. Both Quinn and Hendrickson were active 
members of the Grange and are frequently mentioned in its records. 

*The branch mentioned was probably an offshoot of the Toledo, Peoria and 
Warsaw Railroad, which crossed Illinois and went through La Harpe. 
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On February 26 Smith wrote of his disappointment over the out- 
come of his venture in the milling business, saying that he had paid 
out over five thousand dollars and could not see any immediate return 
for the expenditure, “which shows that a man should keep out of that 
business he knows nothing about.” He wrote, too, of the horses and 
wagons, the molasses, salt pork, lard, and other supplies that he had 
purchased to send to Minnesota. He had ordered the New York 
Tribune and the Golden Age to be sent to the Minnesota address and 
recommended another paper to Jonathan, the editor of which was a 
“very able liberal, the Theodore Parker of our age.” 

In this letter there was the first mention of an illness that was 
within a year or two to cause Smith’s death. A “tumor” had been 
developing on his lower jaw, and the local physicians insisted that it 
must be removed. He and his wife were about to go to Keokuk to 
consult other doctors. Apparently those who examined him all agreed 
upon the necessity for the operation, for a month later William, Jr., 
who seems to have been called home because of the impending opera- 
tion, wrote Jonathan that a Keokuk doctor officiated and that his 
father had recovered well from the effects of the chloroform. Both 
Allie and Bessie had gone home because of the father’s illness, and 
they all assured Jonathan that things were going well and that “in a 
fortnight or so we expect it to be about healed over.” Elizabeth wrote 
that her father thought “that after he gets over this that he will feel 
ten years younger than he did before, for which we ought to be so 
thankful. We would be truly out at sea without rudder, should we 
lose his kindly counsel and discretion. Perhaps you, from your long 
separation from friends, are learning to be self-sustaining and to look 
within for your help, but to me, the older I grow and the more I see 
of the world, and as the great questions of how to live and what to do 
keep ever recurring in the thousand different forms they will come 
to a young girl, the more I feel the need of counsel and help from 
some one that has more wisdom and practical experience than I. I 
thought perhaps being away from home all winter would wean me 
away from home and the old association connected with it, but I 
believe, on the contrary, it has rather strengthened my attachment for 
dear old stupid La Harpe. I have even begun to be a little sceptical 
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about going away to school, and then I don’t think we all ought to 
desert father and mother just when they need us the most.” 

Early in April Mrs. Smith wrote of the continued progress of her 
husband, giving evidence of the peculiar medical ideas of the period 
in her remark that the fact that the wound healed slowly and dis- 
charged freely was indication that all of the impurities in his system 
were being carried away and that he would soon be more vigorous 
than before—and that despite the admission that the patient was 
“much reduced in strength”! 

Mrs. Smith was much interested in Albert’s plan to join Jona- 
than in Minnesota and glad, in a way, that he would be removed 
from certain “influences” at home. Twenty-year-old Allie was evi- 
dently a bit gay, very popular with the girls, and inclined to spend 
whatever he earned on any good times that might come his way. “I 
mention these things not to disparage him,” his mother writes, “but 
to show you that it may require a little management and indulgence 
on your part till he gets interested in his new occupation. He is ener- 
getic and capable in business matters, and you know was always 
a good worker. With a little of your prudent advice and influence, I 
think [he] will infuse the right element into your business. I am 
aware that it will require a great deal of good management as well 
as patience and perseverance on your part to succeed in the business 
you have undertaken, but I have faith to believe that you are equal 
to the emergency. It is our utmost wish that you should do so. 
Though you may not be able to realize huge profits at first, I hope 
you both will be laying the foundations for substantial comfort in a 
few years. .. . It would be very gratifying to Father if you were 
more communicative, as the Minnesota enterprise is a pet project 
with him — so much so that the other children are inclined to think 
that he is a little partial, but he means to treat all alike only he 
thought you were best fitted to carry out his favorite plans.” 

River navigation, although late to begin in 1872, was in full 
swing by the first of May, and Albert was met by Jonathan in St. 
Paul. Mrs. Smith and Elizabeth both wrote on May 13 of their de- 
light in hearing of the safe arrival of Albert with the farm hand and 
his housekeeper wife, who had been secured to aid the boys, and the 
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various items of livestock and equipment that had been purchased 
for the farm. Elizabeth wrote also of her delight in the new piano 
that had been a surprise gift from her parents when she returned 
from Quincy, and both mother and daughter wrote with regret of 
the slow progress the father was making in recovery from his oper- 
auon, 

The weather in the spring of 1872 was unpropitious for farmers 
up and down the river. The snow had been heavy and it melted late, 
and the river was in flood through May and June. Mrs. Smith wrote 
on June 8 that La Harpe had had no mail for days, since both boats 
and railroads were having difficulties because of flood waters and 
torrential rains. She was very desirous of knowing how work was 
progressing on the Minnesota farm, of how Allie was fitting in, and 
whether or not the new housekeeper was proving satisfactory. She 
inquired about the food and other supplies that had been sent to 
them, and wanted to know what further things they might need 
that the family could take when they set forth in July for the trip 
north. 

Smith’s health did not improve as the family had hoped, and in 
June the doctor gave him the first warning that the growth on his 
face might prove malignant. In July he went to Jacksonville for a 
second operation and for prolonged treatment with some sort of a 
battery. There seemed little prospect that he could make the trip to 
Minnesota that season, if at all, and Mrs. Smith seemed to be pre- 
paring herself and the boys in the letters of July for acceptance of 
the idea that her husband’s illness might be fatal. The treatment 
given him in Jacksonville, however, seems to have caused at least a 
temporary improvement, for the next letters from Mrs. Smith and 
Bessie were written in August from St. Paul when the three from 
La Harpe were resting for a few days prior to starting down the river 
once more after their visit to the boys at Darwin. Despite his pre- 
carious health, William Smith was still interested in Minnesota land 
and was sending word back to the boys that he had purchased, for 
nine dollars an acre, at the St. Paul land office a tract in which they 
had been interested. 

A letter from La Harpe dated October 6 is the last of those for 
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1872. In it Mrs. Smith wrote of her husband’s approaching opera- 
tion—the third to remove the obviously cancerous growth from 
his jaw. They did not have much confidence that this attempt would be 
any more successful than the preceding ones. She was concerned, 
also, because of the departure of the housekeeper who had been left 
to cook for the boys on the Minnesota farm. It was, apparently, to be 
necessary for the two to get along as best they could by themselves, 
and, distressed though she was, she found it a comfort that they 
were together and that Allie, at least, knew the rudiments of cook- 
ing. 

This last anxious letter brings to an end the written record that 
began with the early diary of the thirteen-year-old New Hampshire 
school girl. At some time during the next year William Smith died. 
Mrs. Smith and Elizabeth remained in La Harpe until the family 
affairs there were settled, Elizabeth going to Knox Academy for a 
term or two when her mother did not need her too desperately. 
Jonathan and Albert continued to manage the Minnesota farms 
which became their share of their father’s estate, and were joined 
there for at least one winter by their mother and sister. Sometime 
after 1874 they sold their holdings in Minnesota and moved on to 
South Dakota, where they bought a large tract of land on which 
they had high hopes of making great profit. By that time they had 
both married, so that, when the crash in South Dakota values came 
with the drought and grasshoppers in the late 1880’s, they were in 
difficult straits. 

Jonathan managed to pull out and went on to Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, where he again indulged in land speculation, this time in town 
lots, for he believed that Tacoma and not Seattle would be the great 
western seaport. After years of difficulty he managed to retrieve his 
fortunes to some extent and lived in comfort until well past eighty. 
Albert remained in South Dakota, where his life in a small town 
was long and uneventful. For many years he held a minor county 
office that provided him with a livelihood. He, too, lived to a very 
old age, and his two sons, one a mining the other a civil engineer, 
wandered far afield in pursuit of their professions and, perchance, in 
search of a modern version of a frontier. 








Caleb D. Dorr and the Early Minnesota 
Lumber Industry 
Rodney C. Loehr 


OLpER RESIDENTS of Minneapolis remember Caleb D. Dorr as one 
who contributed substantially to the establishment and development 
of the lumber industry in Minnesota and whose career coincided 
with the period of extensive lumbering operations in the state. Al- 
though the passing of the years and the decline of lumbering have 
tended to dim his memory, the story of his life can be reconstructed 
from fragments of information that have survived. Investigation 
shows that his interests and activities extended beyond the industry 
which made him wealthy, to the benefit both of his city and of his 
state. 

Dorr was born at East Great Works, now Bradley, in Penobscot 
County, Maine, on July 9, 1824. His father, Charles M. Dorr, was a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, and his mother, Ann Morse, came from Maine. 
Four years before Caleb’s birth his father migrated into the 
Maine woods. Charles Dorr was a small farmer, but since the area 
near the Penobscot River was heavily timbered, he carried on some 
lumbering operations. Many other early Maine settlers were likewise 
part-time lumbermen, and it was no accident that the Minnesota 
pineries attracted so many Maineites. 

Besides Caleb, there were four children in the Dorr family. They 
grew up in moderate circumstances. Little is known of Dorr’s early 
youth beyond the fact that his education was received in the village 
school during the winter months. But school days soon were over for 
Caleb. At the age of thirteen he was acquiring experience in lumber- 
ing. He worked in the neighborhood lumber mills and helped with 
logging and driving in the woods and on the streams.’ 


* Return I. Holcombe and William H. Bingham, eds., Compendium of History and 
Biography of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, 250 (Chicago, 1914); “He Brought 
in the First Drive,” in Mississippi Valley Lumberman, vol. 32, no. 18, p. 19 (May 3, 
1901). 
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After ten years of apprenticeship in the Maine lumber industry, 
Dorr, who had heard stories of wonderful stands of timber in Minne- 
sota, decided to go West. Minnesota at the time was still largely 
wilderness. Only a few farms, most of which were in Washington 
County, indicated the agricultural possibilities of the region’s future. 
The pioneer farmers depended upon lumber camps for the market- 
ing of their surplus products, which consisted largely of beans. Most 
of the settlers in Minnesota, with the exception of officials, soldiers, 
and traders, were engaged in lumbering. 

When Caleb Dorr went to Minnesota in 1847, commercial lum- 
bering had been in progress for a decade, though its possibilities had 
been explored before 1837. The first lumbering in the region was 
carried on by members of the Fort Snelling garrison. The old gov- 
ernment sawmill, so often mentioned by early pioneers, was erected 
in 1824 under the direction of Colonel Josiah Snelling. It stood on the 
west side of the Mississippi River at the Falls of St. Anthony, where 
power was secured by means of a water wheel. Its products, in the 
form of slabs and boards, were used in building the post quarters, 
and for a few years the mill was operated by the soldiers. Eventually 
it was abandoned and fell into decay, although occasionally in later 
years it was operated spasmodically by various individuals. The logs 
sawed at the mill by the soldiers were cut in the vicinity of the falls 
and on the lower Rum River, where Dorr later came across traces of 
early lumbering operations. 

Commercial lumbering in Minnesota got its start after the land 
east of the Mississippi was ceded by the Indians in 1837. Two years 
later a sawmill was set up at Marine on the banks of the St. Croix 
River. Mill and equipment were transported up the river from St. 
Louis on a chartered boat, and the first lumber was sawed on August 
24, 1839. Mills were soon established at Stillwater and at other places 
in the St. Croix Valley. Early Minnesota did not, however, provide 
much of a market for lumber. Settlers drifted in slowly. There were 
no railroads, and the transportation of lumber to eastern markets was 
impractical. The occasional steamboats on the St. Croix and the Mis- 
sissippi rivers could not carry large quantities of lumber to Southern 
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markets. The problem was solved when the boom at Stillwater broke 
accidentally in 1843 and scattered timber down the river all the way 
to St. Louis. This fortunate accident led to log rafting on the Missis- 
sippi and contributed to the growth of sawmills at Red Wing, Wa- 
basha, Winona, and points farther south.’ 

In succeeding years the great timber assets of Minnesota attracted 
lumbermen and others to the possibilities of logging about the Falls 
of St. Anthony. The falls could provide power for sawmills, and the 
heavily wooded upper reaches of the Mississippi offered timber in 
great profusion. Franklin Steele was in large measure responsible for 
the development of this region. Steele, whose name is perpetuated in 
Steele County and Franklin Avenue in Minneapolis, was an entre- 
preneur of great energy and vision. His talents were devoted to the 
development of Minnesota, particularly to the region about the Falls 
of St. Anthony. He recognized the possibilities dormant in the great 
flow of water at the falls, and he sought to develop its use in every 
way possible. Steele arrived at Fort Snelling in 1838 and for a time 
he was sutler at the garrison. Soon he was running a ferry to the fort, 
and during his career he was variously engaged as a merchant, a 
banker, a land speculator, a bridgebuilder, and a politician. 

Steele had located a claim on the west side of the Mississippi at 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and in the summer of 1847 he agreed to sell 
nine-tenths of his claim, which was valued at twelve thousand dol- 
lars, to William Cheever, Robert Rantoul, Arnold W. Taylor, Caleb 
Cushing, and others. It was proposed that mills should be built im- 
mediately and the timber area exploited. Cheever went East in July, 
1847, and engaged Ard Godfrey, a native of Orono, Maine, to go to 
the falls to superintend the building of a mill. At the same time 
Caleb Dorr, John McDonald, S. Fernald, Ira Burroughs, John Peake, 
and others were hired to assist Godfrey. They had heard of Minne- 
sota’s great timber resources and were easily persuaded to go West.* 


2E. G. Cheyney, “The Development of the Lumber Industry in Minnesota,” in 
Journal of Geography, 14:189 (February, 1916); Fred H. Gilman, “History of Minne- 
apolis as a Lumber Manufacturing Point,” in Mississippi Valley Lumberman, vol. 26, 
no. 5, p. 71 (February 1, 1895). 

* Gilman, in Mississippi Valley Lumberman, vol. 26, no. 5, p. 72; William W. Fol- 
well, A History of Minnesota, 1:228 (St. Paul, 1921). 
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Dorr was twenty-three years old when he left for Minnesota in 
the autumn of 1847. With his companions he traveled by rail from 
Albany to Buffalo. In later years he recalled that the railroad trip 
was a “rocky affair and they had a boisterous time.” From Buffalo 
the lumbermen went by lake boat to Chicago, which Dorr remem- 
bered as a “dirty little village.” There they bought a team and drove 
to Galena, where they embarked on the voyage up the Mississippi to 
St. Paul on the “Argo.” The memory of that trip remained fresh 
years later. Dorr recalled that the lead mines at Galena were in 
operation and that lead was piled up on the river bank like cord- 
wood. He could not remember seeing many evidences of settlement 
between Galena and St. Paul, except for occasional settlers’ cabins 
and a sawmill for settlers at the mouth of the Black River. There 
were no private homes at the Falls of St. Anthony when Dorr ar- 
rived on October 1, 1847. Not until the next summer was there a resi- 
dence, and then Ard Godfrey built the house which in its present 
restored state is a pioneer museum located in Cheever Square. When 
Dorr took his wife to Minnesota, they lived with the Godfreys until 
he could build his own house.* 

Upon arriving at the falls, Dorr and others of the party set to 
work to put up the first log buildings erected there. They built a 
mess hall, a carpenter shop, stables, and a bunkhouse, which appar- 
ently included a combination store and blacksmith shop, and pre- 
pared to put up a sawmill. The mess house seems to have been used 
as a sort of community center for several years. Travelers could find 
there food and rest and, if so inclined, certain forms of relaxation. A 
pioneer Minnesotan recorded in his diary for December 1, 1848, that 
he “went to St. Anthony Falls & Stopd at the mess house,” finding 
“all gambling there.” ° 

The first job was to build a dam and a boom. Before Godfrey and 
Dorr arrived some work had been done on a dam by Jacob Fisher, 
but it was not finished. The newcomers were determined to send 


“Holcombe and Bingham, eds., Minneapolis and Hennepin County, 250; “Caleb 
Dorr, 93, Tells of City’s Early Days,” in Minneapolis Journal, July 8, 1917; Minnesota 
Territorial Pioneers, Proceedings and Report, 2:108 (St. Paul, 1901). 

* Holcombe and Bingham, eds., Minneapolis and Hennepin County, 69. The diary, 
which was kept by John Rollins, is in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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some timber downstream before the rivers froze, and a crew of men 
under Daniel Stanchfield was sent up the Mississippi to a branch, 
the Rum River, to cut logs for the dam, the boom, and the necessary 
buildings. Dorr and McDonald were detached from the Stanchfield 
camp and sent to the Swan River for big timber not available on the 
Rum. This was to be used in building mill frames. Dorr’s group cut 
fifty sticks of lumber for which they paid Hole-in-the-Day, a well- 
known Chippewa chief, two hundred dollars. This was considered a 
big price at the time, but not all the early lumbering operations were 
so costly. Dorr later recalled that “the early lumbermen paid no fancy 
prices for their lumber, They paid for it in scrip issued by the gov- 
ernment to the Indians and halfbreeds. It was generally cheap — about 
seventy-five cents on the dollar. The government sold its timber then 
at $1.25 an acre, and by paying for it with scrip the lumbermen used 
to get the timber pretty cheap.” ® 

Part of the timber that Dorr cut on the Swan River froze in the 
Mississippi above Sauk Rapids and was used the following spring for 
the frames in two early mills. The rest was taken downstream to the 
mouth of the Rum, where Stanchfield’s crew had assembled a large 
number of logs. Dorr and Stanchfield thought they had more timber 
than Steele could use, so they planned a great boom, preparations for 
which were nearly complete on the evening of November 1. But the 
night was bad, with snow falling fast and freezing to the logs. Dorr 
said later: “You can bet it was a wild night with rough men and 
whisky.” In the night the temporary boom broke, and the logs went 
down the river, tumbling over the Falls of St. Anthony, or freezing 
in the ice. Nearly all were lost, at a cost to Steele of about three 
thousand dollars.’ 

When he was ninety-three years old, Dorr described the breaking 
of the boom. “The first log drive intended for Minneapolis failed to 
get there,” he recalled. “Daniel Stanchfield had brought some logs 
down the Rum River and I had brought some down the Mississippi 


® Historical Sketch of St. Anthony and Minneapolis, 6 (St. Anthony, 1855); Minne- 
apolis Journal, July 8, 1917. 

* Minnesota Territorial Pioneers, Proceedings and Report, 2:108; Historical Sketch 
of St. Anthony and Minneapolis, 6. 
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from about the Swan River, and we got them together at the mouth 
of the Rum River, where Anoka is now. They were intended to be 
sawed up to build the mill and other buildings. But those logs got 
away, most all of them. It was all Cheever’s fault. There was ice in 
the river and it was high. I told him that night he had better loosen 
the boom so the ice could get through or it would take his boom out, 
logs and all. But he wouldn’t listen to me. That night, sure enough, 
the boom went out, and the logs were carried down the river.” * 

Before going up the Mississippi, Dorr helped Godfrey build a tem- 
porary dam between Nicollet Island and the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi. They had hoped that the timber cut on the Rum River could 
be used in building a permanent dam, but after its loss they decided 
to build the dam of hardwood timber from Nicollet and Hennepin 
islands. Planks for covering the dam were hauled from the St. Croix 
River during the winter. Dorr worked on the dam through the win- 
ter and also put in piers for the lumber boom. In the meantime 
Rantoul, Cushing, and others were unable to pay Steele for his prop- 
erty at the falls, and it all reverted to him. 

It was only through the energy and perseverence of Steele that 
various obstacles were overcome. The boat carrying goods for his 
employees sank in the Erie Canal, and many tools were lost. As a 
result he had great difficulty getting axes, augers, saws, and other 
tools for the men. The winter was severe and provisions were scarce. 
The old government sawmill worked so slowly that it could not cut 
enough timber for the winter needs, so twenty thousand feet were 
secured at a mill on the St. Croix. The mill irons were obtained in 
Maine and were hauled from the St. Croix by land.* 

In the spring of 1848 Dorr made two trips to Crow Wing to 
gather up the timber Stanchfield had cut during the winter. It was 
used in building a boom at St. Anthony, which was completed by 
June 1. On July 2, R. P. Russell, who was Steele’s agent, went to 
Dorr with a story of difficulties. This is the way Dorr later recalled the 
incident: “It was about the 1st of July, 1848, that R. P. Russell came 

® Minneapolis Journal, July 8, 1917. 


® Minnesota Territorial Pioneers, Proceedings and Report, 2:108; Historical Sketch 
of St. Anthony and Minneapolis, 7. 
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to me and wanted me to bring some logs down from the Watab rap- 
ids. I had been working on the temporary dam. Some other men had 
been driving the logs but had trouble, got scared and quit. I told him 
if he would give me the men and the supplies, I would get the logs. 
I brought them down all right, and that was the first log drive that 
ever came in here. When | brought in that drive, I went up again 
on the Rum River and brought down a lot of logs that had been left 
up there.” *° 

After Dorr got the logs down, secured the boom, and finished his 
work on the dam, he stopped for the season on November 10. He 
had an important matter in mind which required his presence in the 
East; he was about to be married. On his trip Dorr encountered 
many difficulties. He left Fort Snelling on November 24, 1848. By 
that time the Mississippi River was so full of ice that the steamboats 
had stopped running. He walked through the woods to the mouth 
of the St. Croix, hoping that he could find a boat there, but in this 
he was disappointed. He did, however, meet a party of government 
surveyors and started down the river with them in a rowboat. Ap- 
parently it was not very satisfactory as a means of conveyance, for in 
later years Dorr recalled that part of the journey was made by land 
and that he was compelled to abandon all his baggage, except what 
he could carry on his back. After ten days of rough travel, the party 
reached Dubuque. 

The journey from Dubuque to Chicago took seven days and was 
made in a lumber wagon. From Chicago Dorr went by stage around 
the south shore of Lake Michigan to Niles, Michigan, whence he 
traveled by railroad to Detroit. There he hoped to find a boat for 
Buffalo, but the lake boats had gone into winter quarters. Dorr met a 
man named Ware, however, who took him to Chatham, Ontario, in a 
small boat. There Dorr saw a large number of Negroes and learned 
something of the workings of the underground railroad that helped 
them escape to Canada. From Chatham he went through lower Can- 
ada to the Niagara River, which he crossed below the falls in a yawl. 
The journey from Buffalo to Portland, Maine, was made by railroad, 


” Minneapolis Journal, July 8, 1917. 
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and for the final lap — Portland to Bangor — Dorr took the stage. He 
arrived at Bangor on January 5, 1849, having been six weeks on the 
way.” 

Dorr married Celestia A. Ricker on March 4, 1849. She was born 
on April 20, 1828, in Buckfield, Oxford County, Maine. Existing por- 
traits suggest that she was plump and pleasant, and a number of 
anecdotes indicate that she was a resolute woman. On one occasion a 
Red River half-breed challenged her “to see who could dance the 
longest. 1 . . . danced until my teeth rattled and I saw stars,” she 
recalled in later years. “It seemed as if I was dancing in my sleep, but 
I would not give up and jigged him down.” Another story tells of 
an encounter with Indians. Mrs. Dorr was frying doughnuts one day 
when she was surprised to find that she was being closely scrutinized 
by some Indians, whose looks and actions seemed to hint at trouble. 
She was all alone. One of the braves gave her an especially ferocious 
glare and picked up a knife to test its edge. Shivering with fright she 
passed the doughnuts to him, but as he reached to take them, she 
jabbed him in the stomach with her elbow and then passed on to the 
next Indian. This action amused the Indians and caused great merri- 
ment among them. They admiringly exclaimed “Tonka Squaw,” 
and, after finishing the doughnuts, left without causing trouble.’* 

The Dorrs started for the West on April 9, 1849, and arrived at 
St. Anthony on May 11. In the summer that followed Dorr was busy 
building his house on Second Street between First and Second ave- 
nues Southeast. There he and his wife lived for a number of years. 
After Dorr retired, they lived in Minneapolis hotels in the summer 
and in Florida or California in the winter. The last years of Dorr’s 
life, following the death of Mrs. Dorr in March, 1909, were spent in 
the home of George W. Eddy of Minneapolis. 

While Dorr was in the East, he purchased a shingle machine, but 
when it arrived at St. Anthony there was no room for it on the dam. 
Dorr sold it to Steele, who later installed it at Fort Ripley. There 


™ Minnesota Territorial Pioneers, Proceedings and Report, 2:109; Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumberman, vol. 32, no. 18, p. 19, 25. 

Mrs. Lucy L. W. Morris, ed., Old Rail Fence Corners, 27, 28 (Austin, Minnesota, 
1914); Minnesota Territorial Pioneers, Proceedings and Report, 2:109. 
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mule power was used to run it while shingles were made for the fort 
buildings. Although Dorr was connected with the lumber business 
all his life, for a decade after his marriage he also engaged in a num- 
ber of activities not connected directly with lumbering. In 1859 with 
E. W. Cutter he built the Cataract Flour Mill for Eastman and Gib- 
son at the corner of First Street and Sixth Avenue South. With the 
exception of the old government mill, this was the first flour mill on 
the west side of the river at the falls. It was constructed of stone, and 
it measured forty-five by sixty-five feet and was four stories high. 
With four run of stones, it had a daily capacity of three hundred bar- 
rels of flour."* 

In partnership with his brother, Albert H. Dorr, Caleb Dorr, leased 
a sawmill from Franklin Steele in 1852 at a rental of $1,500 for one 
year. Steele agreed to make repairs, to allow the use of the millpond 
for floating logs to the mill, and to make available an open space 
near by for piling lumber. The Dorrs were to furnish their own 
saws and certain working materials. Apparently part of the rental 
was paid in lumber at Steele’s order.** 

In the years that followed Dorr branched out into other enter- 
prises. In 1856 he and R. W. Cummings were in partnership as real- 
estate and general agents, according to an advertisement in the St. 
Anthony Express. They offered to collect debts, invest money, buy 
and sell real estate, pay taxes, examine titles, and locate land war- 
rants. Dorr’s part in the business evidently consisted of locating lands. 
For ten years he was engaged in this work; among other things he 
located and protected the timber lands of the University of Minne- 
sota. Soon after he returned from his wedding trip, he was commis- 
sioned by Dorilus Morrison to “cruise” for him, spotting good timber 
tracts. During the decade spent as a woodsman, he worked chiefly in 


Mississippi Valley Lumberman, vol. 32, no. 18, p. 19, 25; Minnesota Territorial 
Pioneers, Proceedings and Report, 2:109; Tribune's Minneapolis City Directory, 1873- 
74s P- 47. 

* A lease for the sawmill signed by Franklin Steele and C. and A. Dorr, July 23, 1852, 
is in the Steele Papers, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. Albert 
Dorr joined his brother at St. Anthony in 1849, and he died there on November 3, 1852. 
See St. Anthony Express, November 12, 1852; John H. Stevens, Personal Recollections 
of Minnesota and Its People, 91, 182 (Minneapolis, 1890). 
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the Rum River country, which “was heavily timbered, with fine 
white pine.” *° 

Dorr is listed as a merchant in the United States census for 1860, 
which also reveals that he owned real estate valued at two thousand 
dollars and personal property worth a thousand. Ten years later, in 
1870, he was superintendent of booms, according to the census, which 
shows that his real-estate holdings had increased in value to fifteen 
thousand dollars and his personal property to two thousand. A busi- 
ness directory for 1860 lists Dorr as the proprietor of a livery stable, 
but it is known that most of his income was derived from timber. 
In his earlier years he worked the timber himself, and in later years 
he sold large tracts to lumber companies. As late as 1900, in partner- 
ship with a man named Fowler, Dorr sold pine lands on the Mesabi 
Range to the Weyerhaeuser interests. The price, which was reputed 
to be $205,000, covered some fifty-five million feet of timber.’* 

Most of Dorr’s active career on the Mississippi River was in the 
service of the Mississippi and Rum River Boom Company. He served 
as superintendent of booms from 1866 to 1882 and from 1885 to 1888, 
directing the log drives down the river and managing the affairs of 
the company. In one capacity or another he continued his connection 
with the boom company throughout its independent life. After re- 
tiring from active management, he served as a director of the com- 
pany, in which he had substantial financial interests."’ 

A boom company served loggers as a public utility, helping them 
and the lumber mills to settle a number of vexatious problems. The 


* St. Anthony Express, May 10, December 27, 1856; Minnesota Territorial Pioneers, 
Proceedings and Report, 2:109; George E. Warner, History of Hennepin County and 
the City of Minneapolis, 540 (Minneapolis, 1881); Minneapolis Journal, July 8, 1917. 

% H. E. Chamberlin, Commercial Advertiser Directory for Saint Anthony and Minne- 
apolis, 1859-60, p. 152: Minneapolis Journal, February 17, 1900. The manuscript 
schedules of the federal census in Minnesota for 1860 and 1870 are in the custody of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 

™ Minneapolis Journal, June 21, July 8, 1917; Minnesota Territorial Pioneers, Pro- 
ceedings and Report, 2:109; Holcombe and Bingham, eds., Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County, 250. See also the testimony, preserved in manuscript form by the Minnesota 
Historical Society, taken in a suit between William Burfening and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha Railroad Company. It includes Dorr's expert testimony on 
early river conditions given before the United States land office at St. Cloud from 
February 9 to 11, 1904. This material appears on pages 415-420 and 667-678 of the 
manuscript. 
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many loggers cutting timber and using the same main stream to 
carry their products to market identified their logs by branding them. 
A list of some of the early brands is preserved in the papers of 
Franklin Steele. Caleb Dorr used a number of brands; one of them 
was CD. But in spite of branding, disputes frequently arose between 
loggers and mill owners over the number of logs received at the 
mills. The boom company prevented such disputes by counting and 
measuring the timber received by each mill, and it also controlled the 
movement of timber on the river in order to assure the mills a steady 
supply of logs for continuous operation. 

In 1851 Franklin Steele and his associates organized two boom 
companies. The first, the Mississippi Boom Company, was chartered 
on February 3, 1851, with a capital of $25,000. Shares sold at $100, and 
the charter was to run for fifteen years. The company was permitted 
to charge fifty cents for each thousand feet of lumber sorted, rafted, 
and delivered at the foot of the boom, and in addition it was granted 
scalage, a fee covering the cost of measurement. Apparently, the Mis- 
sissippi Boom Company took the logs to the boom at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, where the St. Anthony Boom Company, which re- 
ceived forty cents per thousand feet of lumber for its labors, took 
charge. A few years’ experience proved that it was futile for two 
companies to carry on the same type of work, so in 1856 a new com- 
pany, which absorbed the two earlier concerns, was organized.** 

This was the Mississippi and Rum River Boom Company, which 
was founded on November 29, 1856, with the sum of $9,200 sub- 
scribed to its capital stock. Later, on March 21, 1857, when the terri- 
torial legislature granted a charter, the capital stock authorized was 
placed at $15,000. The company had jurisdiction over streams extend- 
ing from a point four miles above the Falls of St. Anthony to one 
five miles up the Rum River. In 1862 these limits were expanded to 
reach down the Mississippi to Nicollet Island and up that stream 
to the mouth of the Crow Wing River. Various other acts from time 
to time extended the company’s jurisdiction, increased its capital 
stock to $100,000, gave it the right to condemn land for its use, and 


™ Warner, History of Hennepin County, 401. 
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granted it power to regulate the admission and discharge of logs into 
its jurisdiction.” 

As boom master Dorr directed the various functions of the Mis- 
sissippi and Rum River Boom Company. The company took charge 
of the logs when they were driven into the main stream and under- 
took to keep them going until they reached the mills. This meant 
that the logs had to be constantly watched and followed as they 
moved down the river. During the drives, boom company employees 
lived on the river in barges called wanigans, on which sleeping bunks 
were built and supplies were carried. Propelled by an old side-wheel 
steamer, the wanigan followed the rear of the drive down the river. 
After the main boom above the Falls of St. Anthony was reached, 
the steamer towed the wanigan, with the crew and equipment, up- 
stream for another drive. 

During the drives, logs sometimes were snagged on sandbars. 
Then the men, occasionally with the help of horses, rolled them back 
into the river. Some places on the river were especially dangerous, 
and the boom company built small booms of logs chained end to end 
in long strings to keep the moving logs away from these bad spots. 
Occasionally logs piled up behind the small booms, partially dam- 
ming the river and causing it to overflow onto adjacent lands. Where 
this occurred frequently, it was cheaper to buy the flooded land than to 
pay damages. Consequently, the boom company gradually acquired 
land all along the river from Nicollet Island to Brainerd. 

Since it was desirable for the mills to receive a regular flow of 
logs, it became necessary to devise a method of storing the surplus. 
Storage pockets, in which logs could be held until it was time to feed 
them into the channel and deliver them to the mills, were built in 
connection with the booms. As time passed and the sections near the 
Falls of St. Anthony were cleared of good timber, the loggers pushed 
farther and farther northward beyond Brainerd. About 1899 the 
Northern Boom Company was organized to handle logs in the river 
north of Brainerd. 

Not all the logs that went down the Mississippi were destined for 


” Warner, History of Hennepin County, 401. 
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the Minneapolis mills. Some were sold to mills as far south as Han- 
nibal, Missouri. In order to separate them from logs constituting the 
Minneapolis supply, a sorting boom was built. There the logs in- 
tended for local mills were diverted from the river, and the rest were 
sent down sluices past the Falls of St. Anthony to a big storage boom 
near Mendota, where the St. Paul Boom Company stopped them and 
lashed them into rafts. Those headed for down-river mills were pro- 
pelled by small but powerful boats. The last of the great rafts went 
down in 1915, and the St. Paul boom was discontinued. 

In later years Dorr recalled some of the difficulties that attended 
the drives. The water was seldom at just the right stage. Log jams, 
which tended to flood lowlands and to imperil property below when 
they broke, formed when the water was high, and nearly every year 
some booms were carried away by high water. On the other hand, 
low water meant a slack current with logs stranded on sandbars. 
Usually some logs became water-soaked, dropped to the bottom of 
the river, and were lost. In many places water-soaked logs, which 
were called “deadheads” or “sinkers,” formed layers several logs deep. 
When dried, deadheads made good lumber, but in the days of cheap 
and plentiful timber it was not profitable to recover sunken logs and 
drive them any distance. After the last of the great drives reached 
Minneapolis, many deadheads were recovered from the river, and as 
late as 1917 two small mills there were sawing them.*° 

When Dorr arrived in Minnesota and for some time thereafter, 
logging could be conducted on small amounts of capital. Dorr was 
independently engaged both in logging and in lumber milling. But 
as time went on the small operators were either forced out or were 
obliged to work for the larger companies under contract. There 
were several reasons for the change. In the early days it was easy to cut 
timber close to sizeable streams, but later it became necessary to con- 
duct operations at a considerable distance from streams, and in order 
to transport the logs to the rivers, railroads were needed. No one 
could afford to build a logging railroad unless he had a substantial 
amount of capital to invest, a vast quantity of timber to cut, and a 


* “T ast Log Drive On,” in Minneapolis Journal, June 21, 1917. 
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large mill or market to consume the logs. Consequently, lumbering 
gradually fell into the hands of the large timber companies, and the 
day of the small independent operator was over.”* 

When Caleb Dorr returned from Maine after his marriage, he 
was accompanied by Captain John Rollins and his family. Rollins 
has been called the father of navigation above the Falls of St. An- 
thony, and it was through him that Dorr became interested in steam- 
boating. As a result of Rollins’ interest in the project, the keel of a 
steamboat for transportation above the falls was laid in 1850. The 
hull and woodwork were made at St. Anthony, but the machinery 
was obtained in Bangor, Maine. It was shipped to New Orleans on a 
sailing vessel, and thence by steamboat up the Mississippi. The new 
steamer, the “Governor Ramsey,” was a hundred and eight feet long; 
it had a beam of twenty-five feet; and it was supposed to draw eleven 
inches of water when loaded to capacity. Its trial trip, which was 
made on May 25, 1850, was said to be successful, so the boat was put 
into service, running from St. Anthony to St. Cloud and Sauk Rap- 
ids. Later trips, however, were unsuccessful; the boat drew too much 
water, and in periods of low water it had to be laid up.** 

In March, 1852, Rollins sold his interest in the “Governor Ram- 
sey” to Benjamin Parker, and at the same time Caleb and Albert 
Dorr each bought a quarter interest in it. It was overhauled and re- 
fitted with berths for forty passengers, and in April Parker resumed 
its regular weekly trips up the river. But in 1854 the water was low 
and the boat had to be laid up in August, idly floating in the mill- 
pond by the dam most of the time. There was a demand for a lighter 
boat and a company was organized to build one. Work began in 
1854, and by July, 1855, the boat, which was known as the “H. M. 
Rice,” was ready for navigation. It was longer and slightly wider 
than the “Governor Ramsey.” Its engines were manufactured at 
Pittsburgh, shipped to Rock Island by railroad, and then taken up 
the river by steamboat. For a year the two boats competed for the 
up-river trade. Then in 1856 the “Governor Ramsey” was sold to 

™ Cheyney, in Journal of Geography, 14:192. 


™ Fred A. Bill, “Navigation Above the Falls of St. Anthony,” in Saturday Evening 
Post (Burlington, Iowa), February 7, 1925. 
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Z. E. B. Nash, who transferred the machinery to a new boat, the 
“North Star.” ** 

This episode did not end Dorr’s interest in steamboating. One of 
the small boats used on the river to pull wanigans was built in the 
early 1880's by the Mississippi and Rum River Boom Company and 
was named the “C. D. Dorr.” It was a hundred and ten feet long, 
had a beam of twenty-two feet, and an engine with cylinders meas- 
uring one by six feet. The “C. D. Dorr” continued in service until 
1894, when the hull was condemned and the machinery was trans- 
ferred to a new boat, the “J. B. Bassett.” ** Steamboats, however, were 
never a main issue with Dorr. They were only incidental to his work 
on the river with lumbering. 

Dorr seems to have had only a slight interest in politics. In the 
autumn of 1848 when a territorial delegate was elected, he was clerk 
of the election. Some forty-two votes were cast. In 1850 he was nomi- 
nated to the position of surveyor of lumber. His only claim to politi- 
cal fame, and one in which he took pride, was his election in 1855 
as one of two aldermen from the third ward of St. Anthony in the 
first city council. He was not re-elected, but for many years he took 
an active part in civic affairs. In 1856 he joined the St. Anthony Fre- 
mont Club, thus backing the nomination of the first Republican can- 
didate for the presidency.*° 

A few stories about Dorr’s later life have survived. One day, per- 
haps about 1900, he stopped at the office of Mr. Fred E. Barney, a 
Minneapolis real-estate man, and suggested a fishing trip. Dorr re- 
called that about twenty-five years earlier he had planted some trout 
in a small stream near Anoka. The Barneys, father and son, were 
enthusiastic trout fishermen and gladly agreed to go with Dorr. So 
on the following Sunday morning, with a fourth fisherman, they went 
to Anoka in a carriage. The farmer through whose land the stream 


* Bill, in Saturday Evening Post, February 14, 21, 28, 1925; St. Anthony Express, 
May 31, 1851, March 27, April 23, 1852, July 1, November 4, December 9, 1854, July 
16, July 7, October 13, 1855. 

* Bill, in Saturday Evening Post, February 29, 1925. 

* St. Anthony Express, May 24, 1856; Isaac Atwater and John H. Stevens, eds., His- 
tory of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, 1:553 (New York, 1895); Holcombe and 
Bingham, eds., Minneapolis and Hennepin County, 77, 251; Frank G. O'Brien, Minne- 
sota Pioneer Sketches, 252 (Minneapolis, 1904). 
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ran was doubtful about the existence of trout there, but he agreed to 
let the fishermen try their luck. The stream was hardly more than a 
brook which started in a tamarack swamp and ran through a meadow 
into a larger stream. The Barneys caught nearly three dozen trout, 
Dorr got four with an old bamboo pole, and the other fisherman 
caught one. Dorr never asked to return. He proved that the fish he 
had planted twenty-five years earlier had survived and propagated, 
and he was satisfied. Dorr’s interest in fish is illustrated by a provi- 
sion in his will. He left a large amount of real estate to the city of 
Minneapolis, on condition that it be used within five years for an 
aquarium. It was never built, and in accordance with the will, the 
property went to the University of Minnesota. 

Dorr was deeply interested in the development of Minneapolis. 
He liked to walk about, see which buildings were being torn down, 
and what new ones were going up. Nearly every day he went to the 
Barneys’ real-estate office, sat in a chair near the front window, and 
watched the city pass. About 1915 he told the elder Mr. Barney that 
he believed he would buy an automobile; it would make it much 
easier to get about, he said. Mr. Barney encouraged him, and urged 
him to buy a Packard, which at the time was an enclosed model. A 
few days later Dorr told Mr. Barney that he had purchased an open 
Ford touring model. In it he rode about the city, with George Eddy 
as his driver. 

Dorr was always especially interested in the growth of St. An- 
thony. He had dreams of building a hotel on the east side of the river 
and often spoke of this project to Mr. Barney, who discouraged him. 
It may have been this dream of a hotel or a community center on the 
east side of the river which impelled Dorr to bequeath property and 
funds for the construction of the East Side Commercial Club. Since 
he was childless, he apparently wanted to leave a permanent me- 
morial,”® 

Although Dorr had little formal schooling, he was deeply inter- 
ested in the education of young people. As a result he made a num- 
ber of benefactions to the University of Minnesota. As early as 1902, 


* Interview with Fred E. Barney, January 31, 1941. 
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he gave the university a drinking fountain, which was erected oppo- 
site the old physics building on the main campus, at a cost of three 
thousand dollars. But Dorr’s most important gifts came after his 
death on November 2, 1918. In his will he left stocks valued at fifty 
thousand dollars to the university college of agriculture, in order to 
“promote and improve the practice and study of agriculture through- 
out the state.” Since he had been a poor country boy himself, he 
thought he could promote agriculture in the state by encouraging 
young people of the “right stamp and character” in the pursuit of 
agricultural studies.’ 

By this bequest the Dorr Fund was established. Under the terms 
of the will, it can use only the net income from the stocks. Part of the 
income is set aside for research fellowships; the rest is used for 
scholarships, donations, or loans, in such a manner as will be “most 
helpful to indigent and worthy students, and as will best promote 
good character, industry, and intellectual attainments among the stu- 
dents, and best encourage and assist them in continuing their studies 
in the college and school of agriculture, and in best fitting themselves 
for usefulness in life.” 

A substantial addition was made to the fund in 1924, when the 
university, under the terms of Dorr’s will, claimed the real estate 
bequeathed to the city of Minneapolis for an aquarium. The property 
was then worth nearly sixty thousand dollars, and over five thousand 
dollars had accumulated in interest and profit. In recent years this 
real estate has brought in little or no income, and its future is highly 
uncertain. Nevertheless, through his generous bequests to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Caleb Dorr, pioneer lumberman, removed from 
the paths of scores of boys and girls obstacles like those he encoun- 
tered in his own youth. 


™ Minneapolis Journal, January 25, July 9, 1902; letter of J. B. Phelps, February 16, 
1922. Mr. Phelps drew up Dorr’s will. 











Some Recollections of the Leech Lake 
Uprising 


Pauline Wold 


In one of the last years of the nineteenth century I found myself in 
charge of Dr. James L. Camp’s private hospital at Brainerd. At that 
time Brainerd was a busy little town — especially during the winter 
months when the lumber business was in full swing. About sixty miles 
farther north was the Leech Lake Indian Reservation, where a good 
many Chippewa lived. The Brainerd and Northern Railroad ran from 
Brainerd to the little town of Walker on the shores of Leech Lake. 
I had always been very much interested in the Indians, and it thrilled 
me to know that now, being so near them, I might be able to learn 
something more about them than is found in books, and in this I was 
not to be disappointed. 

In April of the year I arrived in Brainerd a lady from the Leech 
Lake Reservation entered the hospital as a patient. She was Miss 
Pauline Colby, who had been sent to the reservation, as far as I can 
recollect, by the Episcopal church to teach the Indian girls lace- 
making, in which they became very proficient.’ She was also to act 
as a missionary and help them in every way possible. She had been 
unfortunate enough to burn her hands badly in trying to extinguish 
an exploding lamp, and she stayed at the hospital for several weeks. 
During this time she and I became very good friends. As she had 
been among the Indians for some years, she knew them well and 
could tell me a great many interesting things about them. She told 
me that they were very quiet and peaceful at the time, but, like chil- 
dren, they were easily aroused if something happened that did not 
suit them. The worst difficulties, she said, occurred when they ob- 
tained firewater, as the young bucks would then get into trouble. 


‘Miss Colby went to Leech Lake in 1893. For an account of her first journey to the 
mission station, see Frances Densmore, “A Minnesota Missionary Journey of 1893,” 
ante, 20:310-313. Ed. 
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Of course, the sale of whisky to the Indians was strictly forbidden, 
and if anyone was found selling it, a heavy fine or imprisonment 
followed. Because of this, federal agents were always on the lookout 
for people who sold liquor illegally. Just lately, Miss Colby told me, 
there had been quite a stir about the matter, as it was rumored that 
some people in Walker were selling whisky to the Indians, but the 
agents had been unable to find witnesses in the cases reported to them. 

When Miss Colby left the hospital she invited me to go up to the 
reservation for a few days’ visit with her during my summer vacation, 
an invitation I was delighted to accept. So, on a glorious July morn- 
ing I went to visit Miss Colby and the Indians. The trip up through 
the fine spruce and pine forests was lovely. About noon I landed in 
Walker, where I was met by Miss Colby, and by boat we crossed the 
lake to the reservation. Leech Lake is a very large body of water, 
twenty miles across, and in the middle lies Bear Island, where several 
Indians lived. 

Miss Colby had a very comfortable log cabin, and I spent several 
days with her. Something happened the first evening I was there 
which rather puzzled her. Toward dusk a couple of braves entered 
the cabin, said “How,” and sat down. Then one of them pointed at 
me, saying “Who she?” Miss Colby said I was a doctor from Brainerd 
who had helped to make her hands well. After a few grunts they 
arose and went out. Nothing like that had ever happened before, 
although she had entertained friends several times. She said she had 
been detecting unrest and suspicion among the natives and did not 
like it. She thought she could trace it to some rumors she had heard 
that federal agents were looking for an Indian named Bugonaygeshig 
— “Bug” for short — who was to be taken to Duluth as a witness in 
a whisky trial. When he was a young man, he had been taken to 
Duluth as such a witness, but after the trial was over he was left to 
get back to the reservation the best way he knew, and as it was in the 
middle of winter, he almost froze to death before reaching home. 
Then he had vowed that never again would he let himself be taken 
on such a trip. This was the man the agents were hunting for, but 
so far their search had not been successful. 
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A couple of months after my return to Brainerd Dr. Camp brought 
Miss Colby, who had gone to town for some shopping, up to the hos- 
pital for lunch one noon. At the table Dr. Camp joked with her about 
the trouble they were having at Leech Lake in failing to find “old 
Bug.” She grew quite serious and said: “Well, Dr. Camp, in all the 
years I have been there, I have not seen the Indians in such an ugly 
mood as they are now, and I am seriously thinking of moving over to 
Walker till the trouble is settled.” 

Dr. Camp laughed and said, “They had better get some soldiers 
from Fort Snelling to come up, and when the Indians see the blue- 
coats, they will soon give up.” 

Then I said, “Why not let ‘old Bug’ alone? Then perhaps peace 
will reign once more.” 

“No,” Miss Colby said, “they can’t very well do that either, as then 
the government may lose control of the Indians altogether. They have 
set out to do this and they must finish or admit defeat, which would 
not be good policy at all.” 

A week or so later I happened to be down at the railroad station 
and saw a train go by with a lot of soldiers from Fort Snelling. After 
that rumors came thick and fast that serious trouble was brewing. 

Then one stormy evening in October, 1898, Dr. Camp came home 
very tired after a hard day’s work, which included several calls in the 
country, and exclaimed, “No matter who calls me tonight, I am not 
going out again in this weather!” I can still see him as he settled down 
in his favorite chair with a book, a picture of perfect comfort. A few 
minutes later a call came from the office, saying that someone wanted 
to speak to Dr. Camp on the phone. He turned to me and said, “Please 
go and tell them that I am sick or dead or anything you please, as I 
am not going out again tonight.” 

Out to the phone I went, and a very excited voice demanded to 
speak to Dr. Camp. I began to say that the doctor was out, but the 
voice cut right in and said, “This is Mayor Nevers, and I want to 
speak to Dr. Camp at once!” I knew Nevers, and a milder-mannered 
man would be difficult to find, so I felt that anything that could 
bring him up to such a pitch must really be important. 
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Reluctantly I went back to face Dr. Camp and tell him that 
Mayor Nevers was calling and demanding to speak to him in a very 
excited voice, so something very serious must have happened in the 
Nevers family. Dr. Camp tossed his book aside and proceeded to 
the phone without saying a word, only giving me a look that said 
plainer than words: “You are a weak sister not to help a fellow out 
of a dilemma.” 

In a few minutes he returned, and an entirely changed man he 
was. His weariness was all gone, and he was alert and full of life. 
In a loud voice he ordered his sister, Mrs. Hartley, to pack his bag 
with warm clothing and told me to get his first-aid kit and instru- 
ment bag ready and to be quick about it. 

For a few minutes all was in a bustle, but at last I ventured to 
ask him what in the world had happened. In a few words he told 
us that the people of Walker had called Mayor Nevers and asked 
him to get as many men from Brainerd as he could and come up 
quickly to help them, as the Indians were on the warpath and the 
people were afraid that the natives had defeated the soldiers. A spe- 
cial train was leaving in a few minutes, so off he went. 

Well, such excitement! The doctor’s sister and I just sat down 
and looked at one another. The question now was, “What next?” 

Leech Lake was only sixty miles away, and Indians on the war- 
path might easily reach us! And with all our men and guns gone, 
we felt very much like “babes in the woods.” 

Few people in Brainerd slept much that night. The next day we 
tried to get into communication with Walker, but the wires had 
evidently been cut, and no trains were running. The second day wild 
rumors were abroad that Indians on their ponies had rushed through 
town, but there was no news from Walker. On the morning of the 
third day Mrs. Nevers called to find out if we had heard anything 
at the hospital, but we had not. She said she had heard that there 
had been a battle and that several men from Brainerd had been 
injured or killed, among them, Dr. Camp. Not very good news for 
us! We were all feeling pretty “jittery.” On the following morning 
a wire reached the hospital asking us to meet a train coming down 
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that morning, and to bring soup, hot coffee, and surgical dressings. 

I must admit we were rather an excited crowd at the station. 
With sinking hearts we noticed as the train pulled in that there were 
several rough pine boxes in the baggage car. A shudder went through 
me when I thought that perhaps Dr. Camp was in one of them! 
Imagine our relief when the first to get off the train were Dr. Camp 
and Mayor Nevers. They told us at once that all the men from 
Brainerd were safe. 

Not many questions were asked, as soon we were busy feeding 
and dressing wounded soldiers and trying to make them a little 
more comfortable for a trip down to the Fort Snelling hospital. They 
told us that half a dozen soldiers had been killed, among them the be- 
loved Major Melville C. Wilkinson, and that ten had been wounded. 
One of the boys had been shot through the thigh. They were indignant 
to think that some of them had gone through the Cuban campaign 
without a scratch, and here they were being killed by a handful of 
Indians. 

That evening we had a little party to welcome Dr. Camp. A few 
neighbors came in, and we then heard from him what had really 
happened. 

Upon reaching Walker, the Brainerd men found everything in 
great commotion and everyone scared to death. They heard that the 
soldiers, eighty of them under the command of General John M. 
Bacon and Major Wilkinson, had gone to Sugar Point near Bear 
Island in the morning, as news had reached them that “Old Bug” 
had been seen there. At Walker a lot of shooting had been heard 
during the day, but no one had returned to tell what was happening. 
It was feared that the Indians were getting the best of it. 

As Dr. Camp had spent a couple of years as the resident physician 
at Fort Totten, the men elected him their leader, thinking that 
perhaps he knew more about handling Indians than they did. So the 
first thing he did was to gather all the women and children into 
the Walker Hotel, the only brick building in town. Next he placed 
guards on all the roads leading into town. “I knew this was a very 
foolish precaution,” said Dr. Camp, “for if the Indians wanted to 
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come they had their own trails that nobody else knew, and they 
would not use the beaten highways. But I did this to let people 
know that something was being done. I thought it might act as a 
nerve sedative — something they needed very badly just then.” 

The Brainerd group talked things over during the night, and 
decided to cross the lake as soon as daybreak came and find out what 
was happening. Early the next morning they got a large barge and 
also some cordwood, which they piled in the center as a barricade 
to hide behind in case of need. 

At the “Narrows” before entering the big lake, the party found a 
band of Indians, headed by Chief Flatmouth. They called and asked, 
“Where are you going?” The men answered, “Over to Sugar Point 
to see what is happening over there,” and the Indians replied, “We 
will be here when you come back.” 

When the barge neared the point, the men went ahead very cau- 
tiously, not knowing what might be coming. Everything seemed 
very quiet, with only a few men running down to the beach. They 
seemed to be in soldiers’ uniforms, but that could be a disguise and 
they might be Indians. The newcomers beached their boat very 
carefully and went behind the barricade in case they should be shot 
at. To their relief, however, they were greeted by soldiers and a 
couple of newspaper reporters who had gone along to write up the 
happenings at Leech Lake. A couple of more frightened men were 
never seen. They climbed aboard like two little monkeys and swiftly 
hid behind the barricade. When they had had time to catch their 
breaths they told what had happened. They said that the day they 
arrived the soldiers made a thorough search of the vicinity for “old 
Bug,” but to no avail. All they found were a few squaws and not a 
single brave. 

About noon the soldiers were ordered to a clearing where an old 
log cabin was standing. They were told to stack their guns and eat 
the lunch they had carried with them. While they were stacking 
arms, one gun fell and went off, and in the same minute shots were 
fired from the woods, where the Indians had secreted themselves. 
After the first volley of shots, the men turned to the cabin for shel- 
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ter. In the battle that followed several were injured and killed, 
among them Major Wilkinson." 

A great deal of credit should be given to the Indians in this af- 
fair. All they wanted was to protect “old Bug” and guard him so he 
would not be taken away from the reservation. And when that was 
done, they did not molest anybody else, but went home peacefully. 
How different would it not have been a century ago! When Indians 
were on a warpath then, nobody was safe. Education and civilization 
certainly have done a lot for our Indian friends. 

After the battle was over, “old Bug” went back to the battle- 
ground, gathered the empty shells, and made himself a necklace 
which he proudly exhibited to all he came in contact with, telling 
them all about the big battle and how he fooled the soldiers." 


* For a detailed account of the battle, see Louis H. Roddis, “The Last Indian Up- 
rising in the United States,” ante 3:284-288. Plans for the preservation of the Sugar 
Point battleground as a historic site were announced in the Minnesota Chippewa Bul- 
letin for December 26, 1942. Ed. 

* A photograph of Bugonaygeshig wearing the necklace is reproduced, ante, 3:273 











Reviews of Books 


Caesars of the Wilderness: Médard Chouart, Sieur des Groseilliers, and 
Pierre Esprit Radisson, 1618-1710. By Grace Lee Nuts. (New 
York and London, D. Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated, 
1943. xvi, 386 p. Illustrations, maps. $4.00.) 


About the year 1670, when the English were firmly settled on Bar- 
bados and Jamaica, in Virginia, New York, and New England, they 
essayed two new ventures in North American expansion. To the warm 
lands south of the James River they sent colonists to establish Carolina 
province. To the chilly wastes of Hudson Bay they sent vessels to open 
up a direct fur trade between London and the rich beaver country lying 
west and south of that great inland sea. The story of the latter outward 
push forms the central theme of Dr. Nute’s illuminating and rewarding 
narrative: how English merchant capitalism, backed by the crown, added 
a new trading frontier by taking hold of and exploiting the Hudson 
Bay area. 

Step by step from the very beginning, the author shows how a pair of 
dissatisfied residents of New France, Des Groseilliers and Radisson, saw 
great riches in the prosecution of the interior fur trade according to a 
new policy or method which they had hit upon as a result of their travels 
deep into the interior wilderness, and hawked about this valuable notion 
to successive merchant groups in New England, London, Paris. In the 
search for proper financial support, needed to convert their plan into 
reality, they met with numerous disappointments, but eventually, with 
success. A coterie of rich Londoners was persuaded to back them; they 
gained the use of ships, provisioned and manned; and cargoes of their 
own choosing were selected. Hazardous voyages from England to Hud- 
son Bay proved what these two Frenchmen had believed — that a direct 
trade from the bay to the Thames was quite possible. The coterie in- 
corporated themselves in 1670 as the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

For a while the two men from New France were cherished by the 
English capitalists, but not permanently, and the time came when they 
returned to their French allegiance, only to engage later in complicated 
and sinuous intrigues, motivated, quite understandably, by self-interest. 
The comings and goings of the two traders, their travels and plots and 
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exploits of leadership in the wilderness and at the council board, fill many 
a page of the story Miss Nute tells. It is evident that the “western” quality 
in life in North America appeared early in the history of this continent. 
The French crown, of course, frowned upon the extension of English 
enterprise to the country north of the St. Lawrence and tried force, 
bribery, as well as diplomatic intervention to foil the English design, 
but though the subjects of the two nations fought bloodily on the north- 
ern waters, it turned out that England was on the bay for good. That 
nation had seized another sector of the far-flung Anglo-American trad- 
ing frontier. 

This northward extension, it may be ventured, is the central theme 
of the book. But such a generalization — and it includes the international 
rivalry with France that grew out of the English advance — obscures the 
rich variety of topics and events on which the author touches, and al- 
ways to clarify and illuminate. She shows, for example, the significance 
of the little trading post of Three Rivers as a nursery of explorers and an 
active center of the fur trade with the West. She puts on a firm basis our 
knowledge of the explorations and discoveries of Des Groseilliers and 
Radisson in the regions of the upper lakes and countries roundabout. 
She adds something to the history of coastal New England, showing how 
the merchants there pondered on what it might profit them to open up 
a trade with the bay. She lays bare the story of complicated intrigues be- 
tween different French religious orders, each of which sought to domi- 
nate the religious and missionary scene in New France. The story of 
Anglo-French diplomacy, in relation to the conflicting interests of the 
two powers in the regions of the Far North, is given fresh clarification. 
The origin of diplomatic policies in commercial interests is suggested in 
the particular case of the early history of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

This richly freighted volume reports the conclusions of a research 
project which was begun a decade and more ago and has now been 
brought to this successful conclusion. The author has spared no pains to 
make the work authoritative, and this epithet can justly be applied to it. 
She has produced a clear, flowing narrative, which represents a triumph 
of constructive power in the face of the great difficulties inherent in the 
history of a period that is only in our day responding to modern histori- 
cal scholarship. Her task abounded with religious, political, economic, 
diplomatic, and biographical probleins, which often combined themselves 
to make solutions far from easy. But Dr. Nute, treading with caution and 
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yet with the confidence derived of honest, patient study, follows the trail 
without once coming to grief. To archival collections, far and near, to 
great libraries on this continent and in Europe, to a castle in England, 
and to placid villages in the French countryside, this researcher traveled 
while hunting for the source materials on which her book is based. The 
writings of previous scholars on her subject she has subjected to careful 
examination. But lightly she wears her learning! Her story marches 
ahead plainly and entertainingly. She writes gracefully at all times, and 
when occasion warrants, with dramatic effect. It is a pleasure to watch 
her keen critical analysis of difficult sougce material. The reviewer has 
in mind her examination of Radisson’s narrative in chapter 5, as one 
example. 

In the footnotes is a goodly quantity of special learning. These buttress 
her narrative at every point; and they will provide numerous points of 
departure for scholars of the future who work in the history of northern 
North America. They are especially rich in bibliographical data, but they 
provide much information on persons and family and business connec- 
tions of this period. Fifteen appendixes make available pivotally impor- 
tant source documents. Reproductions of contemporary maps embellish 
the text; some of them are from rare manuscript maps. A carefully classi- 
fied bibliography of archival and printed material is supplied. This is a 
volume that stands and withstands sharp scrutiny. It takes its place at 
once as one of the fundamental works for the study of North American 
history in the seventeenth century. Those who follow will always have 
occasion to be grateful to Miss Nute for this splendid and important 
accomplishment in historical scholarship. 

The publishers have done well in paper and print and binding. The 
sketch maps of the northern countries, with their many lakes and rivers 
of importance in the story, were assigned to the end papers. This loca- 
tion, in the reviewer’s opinion, is less than satisfactory, for when the 
book is rebound, as one day it must be, the maps on end papers will 
vanish. A better solution would have been to tip the map, folded, into 
the book; a larger sketch map could then have been supplied. 

Futmer Moop 
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The Journal of La Verendrye, 1738-39. Translated and annotated by 
Henry E. Haxo. (Reprinted from the North Dakota Historical 
Ouarterly, vol. 8, no. 4, July, 1941, p. 229-271. Maps.) 


This much-translated journal has been translated again! The layman 
cannot avoid the feeling that paper, ink, time, and money are being 
wasted. Without giving the French text, the editor and the translator, 
who is the head of the Romance languages department in the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, expect the reader to conclude that this most recent 
effort is superior to the three preceding ones. They are Douglas Brym- 
ner’s in the Report of the Public Archives of Canada for 1889, Law- 
rence J. Burpee’s in his monumental edition of La Vérendrye’s work 
published by the Champlain Society, and Charles E. De Land’s in vol- 
ume 7 of the South Dakota Historical Collections. 

The present translation seems to vary from the earlier ones in some 
seventeen instances, if one may judge by the preface and the footnotes. 
The reader is unable to evaluate the worth of these changes because 
the French text is not supplied fully in any instance. Some of these 
alterations seem slight; others appear of more consequence. The greatest 
undoubtedly is one of opinion only. It involves a question that only anthro- 
pologists can answer with certainty: should the Indian-French word 
“Mantannes,” as used by La Vérendrye, be translated “Hidatsa” or “Man- 
dan” Indians? Dr. Haxo concludes that Hidatsa is the correct rendering, 
if the rather lengthy introduction by O. G. Libby may be presumed to 
speak also for the translator. 

As one can infer from the title and the controversy over the proper 
translation of “Mantannes,” the volume presents La Vérendrye’s report, 
in journal form, of his trip overland from the Red River to the Missouri 


River in the years 1738 and 17309. G.L.N 


The Red River Valley, 1811-1849: A Regional Study. By Joun Perry 
Paitcuett. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1942. xvii, 295 p. 
Maps. $2.75.) 


The patch-quilt series of publications on the Relations of Canada and 
the United States, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, continues to give us its multicolored and odd-fitting pieces 
without including in any volume the prospectus of the whole which 
might let us see that there really is a great design expanding under our 
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eyes. But while we may wonder a little about that design, or about the 
inclusion or apparent omission of certain topics, or about the selection of 
some of the writers, we must recognize promptly and unequivocally that 
the series has already given us a few brilliant studies of international rela- 
tions and a few contributions of solid scholarship to Canadian national 
history. To this second class the present work belongs, although both 
general editor and author go to some trouble to explain the international 
character of its subject. But in the end the author admits that, for the 
time here covered, the politics represented by the forty-ninth parallel 
defeated the economics represented by the internationally shared line 
of communication of the Red River. 

Such is the treatment of the main theme of the volume, the attempt 
of the Earl of Selkirk to establish in the British portion of the Red River 
Valley a colony of distressed emigrants from the British Isles. Dr. 
Pritchett has studied with minute application not only the extensive 
transcripts of Selkirk’s papers in the Public Archives of Canada, but 
also the originals in the old Selkirk seat at St. Mary’s Isle in Scotland. 
He is also thoroughly cognizant of the auxiliary documents and litera- 
ture. “Reading maketh a full man.” He has worked the subject over 
exhaustively in a mind well equipped with scholarly training, historical 
sense, and common sense — they are not far apart. The result is a clear, 
comprehensive, interesting narrative, adhering with precise accuracy to 
the evidence, but developed into a well-integrated, intelligible whole. 
An extensive apparatus of footnote references enables the reader at every 
step to check the facts or expand the interpretation. 

The story of the Red River Valley prior to the appearance on the scene 
of Lord Selkirk is told more broadly, but adequately. That of the occupa- 
tion, by fur trader and settler, of the United States side of the boundary 
is a well-prepared summary of most of the results of a vast number of 
original studies by many historical students. The story of the British 
settlement from the passing of Selkirk to 1849, and of its relations with 
its neighbors to the south, is a good, workaday presentation of historical 
investigation, but the reader feels a distinct letdown from the exhaustive- 
ness and the high intensity of the main portion of the book. In fact, he 
can hardly help feeling that the work drops into an anticlimax and a 
non sequitur. The author seems to sense this himself, for in his final 
chapter he is at considerable pains to explain how the later history of the 
Canadian West and of its relations with cultural centers to the south and 
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to the east are the culmination, for the present, of the beginnings here 
described. The explanation offered seems to be that the later history has 
been well treated elsewhere (in this particular connection two important 
recent publications are not mentioned ). Perhaps this adherence to a prin- 
ciple of conservation of research energy is worthy of all praise. But I fear 
most of us will wish that the directors had said to Dr. Pritchett: “Take 
six hundred pages —or two volumes —and see the thing through.” 

I have noticed only one statement of fact which is sufficiently impor- 
tant and sufficiently subject to doubt to justify a query. On page 45 Dr. 
Pritchett continues the traditional explanation that Lord Selkirk ob- 
tained his land grant from the Hudson’s Bay Company by buying a 
controlling interest of that company’s stock. This has been denied, with 
some detail, by Professor Arthur S. Morton. We should have liked a 
fuller discussion from Dr. Pritchett. 

The bibliography is extensive, but the addition of a little commentary 
would have helped the neophyte. The collection of documents in the Pro- 
vincial Library of Manitoba, transcripts of some of which are in the Public 
Archives of Canada, might have been mentioned. 

Misprints are very few. On page 277, line 14, “Fowell” should be 


“Folwell.” . 
James F. KENNEY 


The Hidden Civil War: The Story of the Copperheads. By Woop Gray. 
(New York, The Viking Press, 1942. 314 p. Illustrations, maps. 
$3-75-) 

The publication of Wood Gray’s The Hidden Civil War is very op- 
portune, for it gives, in the story of the Copperheads, an account of a 
“fifth column” of great proportions and ceaseless activity. And yet Pro- 
fessor Gray, beginning his research long before America was at war and, 
indeed, before the phrase “fifth column” was given its present connota- 
tion, was not concerned with the modern implications of his work. 

The Hidden Civ:l War is an account of the antiwar and defeatist 
movements in the North during the years 1861-65, and it should espe- 
cially attract all readers whose interests lie in the region known as the 
Old Northwest. The background for the divided opinions and bitter op- 
position to war policies, so evident in this area, is carefully and fully 
developed in the early chapters of the book, with material drawn largely 
from local contemporary newspapers and from the words of the spokes- 
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men of all parties and factions. These chapters are exceedingly valuable 
for an understanding of the dubious role of the Northwest in much of 
the war effort. There is a careful analysis of the fluctuation of sentiment 
on the war in each Northwestern state in response to the ups and downs 
of military fortune, and an equally careful evaluation of the political 
opinions of each section to show the reasons for disaffection and the full 
force of the antiwar movements. The text is not long — little more than 
two hundred pages— but when Mr. Gray concludes his description of 
Copperheadism he has filled a major gap in the story of the Civil War 
and has fulfilled the pledge implied in his first paragraph, where he says 
“there is a story that is not to be found, except incidentally and incom- 
pletely, in all the mountain of books on the Civil War.” 

The part played by the various subversive secret societies is clearly 
shown, and the intricate organization of these groups as they succeeded 
each other on the scene is well described. Sabotage was a part of the 
story, as were encouragement of desertion and resistance to the draft. Of 
especial interest to present-day readers are the sections on conscription 
and those dealing with the restrictions on civil liberties in the war years. 
The dramatic stories of Clement L. Vallandigham’s trial for sedition and 
his campaign for the governorship of Ohio lose nothing in the telling. 

There is a little less emphasis in this book than in others in the field 
upon the famous conspiracy of 1864, which called for the use of Con- 
federate funds to raise forces sufficient to free the Southerners in North- 
west prison camps, and with their aid to win victories for the South that 
would have ended the war and have led to the formation of a Northwest 
confederation ready to enter into peace plans as an equal of the United 
States and the Confederacy. George Fort Milton, in his recently pub- 
lished Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column, and E. C. Kirkland, 
whose older Peacemakers of 1864 was for a long time almost the only 
secondary work dealing with Copperheadism, have been more interested 
in this plot than in any other phase of the subject. Professor Gray’s treat- 
ment, however, seems rather more in keeping with the results of the 
conspiracy and with contemporary knowledge of its rather nebulous 
methods and aims. 

Throughout the book the author has been careful to make no com- 
parison between the problems of the Civil War years and those of the 
present day, but in his last few paragraphs he castigates the Copperhead 
leaders as men who were willing to “sacrifice the Union rather than per- 
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mit the carrying out of a policy that had been adopted against their 
wishes” and avers that their “arrogant political egotism” was of a type 
that was dangerous in a democracy. “It is a mark by which they may 
be known that they appeal always to the basest and most selfish instincts 
and call pandering to such motives wisdom.” 

The book is provided with several interesting illustrations from con- 
temporary material; the long and detailed bibliography is extremely valu- 
able; and there is a good index. The extensive references to both source 
and secondary material are segregated at the end of the book. 

Auice Fert Tycer 


Swedish Immigrants in Lincoln's Time. By Nets Hoxanson. With a 
Foreword by Cart Sanpsurc. (New York and London, Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. xviii, 259 p. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


In his foreword, Carl Sandburg supplies an effective characterization 
of Mr. Hokanson’s volume: “He has made a pleasant volume to read — 
and yet the stuff of history weaves through all the pages.” Mr. Hokanson 
is a historian by avocation and this volume is a labor of love. Unlike 
many similar publications, however, this book is unpretentious, restrained, 
and even critical. Although there is evidence of filiopietism, it is not 
prominent, and one comes away with the impression that here is an 
honest book, based on laborious research over many years, reasonably 
well documented, filled with interesting personalities, not too well or- 
ganized, frequently repetitious, rather indiscriminate in selection and 
emphasis, including some irrelevant material, and lacking the professional 
touch, but worth publishing. 

The author concludes his first chapter, on the Colonial Swedish set- 
tlements on the Delaware, by noting that these “played no part in the 
movement which brought thousands of emigrants to America in the years 
after 1840,” and one wonders why this material was included in the 
book. The same can be said for the brief second chapter on individual 
Swedes who came to America before the main movement started. The 
book gathers way in the third chapter on the beginnings of Swedish im- 
migration on a considerable scale in the 1840’s. There follows some ac- 
count, with emphasis on personalities, of Swedish immigrants to the 
South, those among the forty-niners, and the Illinois settlers. Among 
the more interesting subjects treated is the Swedish immigrant support of 
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the Republican party and Lincoln. Much space — approximately half the 
volume — is devoted to Swedes in the Union and Confederate armed 
forces. At times the account becomes largely a catalogue of names. There 
is a useful chapter on the sympathetic official policy of Sweden toward 
the Union government during the Civil War. 

Enough is presented on Lincoln’s friendly relations with individual 
Swedes and the Swedish element in the United States to justify the title 
of the book. There is an appendix of miscellaneous material, chiefly con- 
cerning Swedish participation in the Civil War, an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, an adequate index, and a large number of illustrations, most of them 
photographs of Swedes who took part in the Civil War. 

Carton C. QuaLey 


A History of Livestock Raising in the United States, 1607-1860 ( Agri- 
cultural History Series, no. 5). By James WestraALL THompson. 
(Washington, United States Department of Agriculture, 1942. 
182 p.) 


All historians are familiar with the name of James Westfall Thomp- 
son, which they immediately associate with writings on the medieval 
period and in the field of historiography, but many, especially of the 
younger group, will be surprised to learn that this same scholar delved 
into the study of American agricultural history and even published a se- 
ries of articles in the Breeder's Gazette in 1916 and 1918. The study 
under review is part of a longer work covering the history of livestock 
raising in the United States to 1916, completed by Professor Thompson 
in 1917. He submitted the manuscript to the department of agriculture in 
1921, and during part of that year he was employed as an assistant 
in agricultural history in the department. The editing of the present pub- 
lication was completed by Everett E. Edwards, H. Goldenstein, and Mrs. 
Anne C. Chew after the author’s death in September, 1941. 

Thompson’s touch is unmistakable throughout, however; the careful 
scholarship, the mass of detail, the thoroughness — are all reminiscent of 
his better-known works. The story traces the development of the Ameri- 
can livestock industry from its European background to 1860, covering as 
it unfolds the whole American scene from New England and the South 
to California, Sante Fé, Oregon, and Utah. Many details of interest are 
included, such as an account of the origin of the Bowery in New York, 
an excellent description of the Pennsylvania Dutch farmers, an explana- 
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tion of the meaning of Indian summer, and explanations of the place 
names “Horsepen Fork” and “Hangdog Swamp.” To enliven the text, 
numerous quotations from contemporary works are given, and the mule 
story on page 75 will make any reader smile. Of particular value is the 
appendix, which contains thirty pages of titles cited by the author, public 
records and statutes, original narratives, travel accounts, diaries, agricul- 
tural treatises, articles, and histories, many of them old and generally 
forgotten, as well as five pages of selected references pertaining to the 
history of livestock raising in the United States prior to 1860 and pub- 
lished since Professor Thompson completed his manuscript. 

In places the difficulty of organization inherent in handling the 
chronological and topical treatments is evident and there is repetition 
exasperating to the reader. For example, it is noted on page 31 that An- 
drew Burnaby was “an English traveler in America in 1760”; four pages 
later the same description of him is repeated. On page 42 and again 
on the very next page the reader learns that the English secured New 
Sweden in 1664; and on page 37 Peter Stuyvesant is mentioned as con- 
quering New Sweden in 1655, whereas on page 42 Peter Minuit is erron- 
eously credited with making the same conquest in the same year. It is to 
be regretted that flaws such as these were allowed to mar this excellent 
monograph. The absence of an index detracts somewhat from the value 
of the volume for reference purposes. Nevertheless, all agricultural his- 
torians will thank the department of agriculture for making available the 
Thompson manuscript, if only in a paper binding, and every student of 
the ante-bellum history of the United States will profit by reading it. 

Merrixt E. JarcHow 


The Montana Frontier. By Merritt G. Burtincame, Ph. D. (Helena, 
Montana, State Publishing Company, 1942. xiii, 418 p.  Illustra- 
tions, maps, charts. $2.50.) 


This scholarly volume brings to us a complete coverage of the frontier 
period of Montana. It is so well done that it will not need to be done 
again soon, if ever. 

It opens with the stirring story of discovery. Not so well known as 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, but nevertheless of importance and one 
of the most amazing trips in the history of the West, was Colter’s ex- 
ploration of the present Yellowstone National Park area. When the 
explorers returned to the lower Missouri with their reports of the rich 
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fur-bearing area, fur companies moved into the upper Missouri. The 
discovery of gold in 1852 changed the mountain streams of the fur fron- 
tier into beehives of activity. Mining towns rose on gold-bearing areas. 
Lack of government promoted organized thievery, which goaded the 
miners into organizing the famous Montana Vigilantes. In a short time 
these bands of looters were wiped out. The army was used to protect 
the fur trade and remained to survey and build roads, the most famous 
of which was the Mullan road from Fort Benton, Montana, to Fort Walla 
Walla, Washington. Settlers encroached upon the Indians and then called 
on the government to protect them from Indian “outrages.” 

Transportation, from travel by various types of boats on the Missouri 
River to bull trains and stagecoaches on the overland trails, is fully 
treated. The settlers who poured into the territory touched off a series of 
conflicts with the Indians. The story of the white-Indian relations and the 
final settlement of the Indian problem occupies a large place in Montana 
frontier history. Eventually the Indians gave way to the cattlemen, with 
their cattle driven from Texas, and to the sheepmen, with their sheep 
driven from California and Oregon. Gradually the farmer pushed out 
from the early possessed irrigation sections in the valleys and onto the 
dry lands. There finally the frontier came to an ignominious end at 
the hand of the dirt farmer, the town builder, and industrialist. 

The style, while not lively, is lucid and interesting. This reviewer has 
not discovered an unscholarly approach to any problem nor any error in 
fact. The volume will be welcomed by all lovers of frontier history, the 
scholar as well as the popular reader. 

Everett Dick 


St. Croix County Proceedings of the County Board of Supervisors, Octo- 
ber 5, 1840-April 2, 1849 (Wisconsin Territorial Papers, County 
Series). (Madison, Wisconsin Historical Records Survey, 1941. 
116 p.) 


Students of history have long recognized that it is impossible to deal 
with history along the arbitrary lines laid down by state boundaries, for 
the interrelationships are too close. Thus Minnesotans must follow the 
records of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa to get a true picture of their 
history. 

St. Croix County, Wisconsin Territory, as established on January 9, 
1840, extended from Lac Court Oreille to the Mississippi River, and 
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hence included the part of Minnesota lying east of that river. The Pro- 
ceedings of the county commissioners for St. Croix County, therefore, 
concern Minnesota as much as they do Wisconsin. As a matter of fact 
residents of the Minnesota section clearly ran the entire county, for names 
and activities on the west bank of the St. Croix River dominate the Pro- 
ceedings. 

The entries in the volume under review begin on October 5, 1840, 
when Hazen Mooers of Gray Cloud Island and Samuel Berkleo of Ma- 
rine qualified as county commissioners, and Joseph R. Brown was sworn 
in as county treasurer as well as clerk of the board. Brown’s townsite of 
Dakotah, later part of Stillwater, was designated as the county seat after 
the title to the land had been transferred to Brown upon payment of 
eight hundred dollars to himself as treasurer. 

Election returns, tax collections, liquor and tavern licenses, ferry li- 
censes, bills for road viewing, and expenses of all sorts, and even licenses 
to the Reverend William T. Boutwell, Father Ravoux, and others to “ 
emnize the rites of matrimony” are all duly recorded in these Proceedings. 
The final entry is dated April 2, 1849, after Minnesota Territory had been 
established. The contents of the volume provide a vivid picture of the 
problems of the settlers on a frontier. 

Material of the type here published is immensely valuable for the his- 
torian. It is to be regretted, therefore, that the original records are not 
located in the present volume. They are preserved in the office of the 
county commissioners at Stillwater, Washington County, Minnesota. One 
could wish that in an otherwise useful index, someone familiar with 
Minnesota history could have synchronized the weird spellings of the 
transcription. The name of Auguste L. Larpenteur, for instance, appears 
as “Carpenter,” “Larpenter,” “Larpentern,” and in other forms. Joseph 
Bowron of St. Croix Falls and Joseph R. Brown are occasionally con 
fused. One may hazard a guess that part of the trouble lay in the inability 


sol- 


” « 


of the person making the transcription for publication to read the hand 
writing accurately. 

Despite certain shortcomings, this mimeographed publication makes a 
useful series of documents readily accessible. The Wisconsin Historical 
Records Survey has performed a valuable service for the people of the 
Northwest. 

Wittoucusy M. Bascock 








Minnesota Historical Society Notes 


BECAUSE OF THE War and the difficulties involved in automobile travel, 
the society is not planning a summer tour and convention for 1943. Mem- 
bers will, however, have an opportunity to participate in a historical 
meeting of unusual interest and significance at Stillwater on August 21, 
when that community will commemorate its centennial. An invitation 
to participate in the celebration has been extended to the state society by 
the Washington County Historical Society, through its president, Mr. 
E. L. Roney. When plans have been completed, members will receive no- 
tices giving the details of the program. At least one speaker will represent 
the state society. Since Stillwater is near the Twin Cities and is connected 
with them by excellent transportation facilities, it is believed that many 
members and friends of the state historical society will find it possible to 
join the people of the St. Croix Valley city in marking its centennial. 


Following a meeting of the society’s executive council on April 19, a 
special program, which was attended by about a hundred and fifty 
people, was presented in the auditorium of the Historical Building. The 
speaker, Mrs. F. R. Bigelow of St. Paul, took as her subject the story of 
old Prairie du Chien, giving special attention to the activities of the 
Dousman family and describing the mansion which has been restored 
and is open to the public as a museum. Her address was illustrated with 
slides showing views of the early community, portraits of its leading citi- 
zens, and pictures of the Villa Louis, long the home of the Dousmans. 


The index for volume 23 of Minnesota History has been printed and 
it is now available to all members of the society and subscribers to its 
publications. Unfortunately, as a result of wartime conditions, there has 
been considerable delay in binding the volume for 1942, and the most 
suitable cloth obtainable for the purpose does not match exactly that used 
on earlier volumes. The 1942 volume will not be ready for distribution 
until about August 1. As in the past, those who turn in four separate 
issues for the year may obtain the volume for the cost of binding and 
shipping, which this year amounts to seventy-five cents. 


A former superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, Dean 
Theodore C. Blegen of the graduate school in the University of Minne- 
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sota, was named president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
on April 23, at the organization’s annual meeting in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
He succeeds Dr. Charles H. Ambler of West Virginia University. 


The honorary degree of doctor of letters was conferred upon Dr. 
Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts on the staff of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, by Hamline University at its commencement exercises 
on May 23. In conferring the degree, President Charles N. Pace of Ham- 
line University called attention to Dr. Nute’s services to the cause of 
history, enumerating them as follows: “Professor of Minnesota History 
at Hamline University; Curator of Manuscripts at the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society; historian by virtue of your own scholarly research and publi- 
cations, bringing to life again the forgotten yesterdays of early conquest 
of the wilderness, the epic story of valiant beginnings in America, the 
record of heroic men who laid the foundations for an orderly society and 
a new nation; archivist of distinction who has greatly augmented bodies 
of source material for the student of the Northwest and has originated a 
modern system for the cataloging of manuscripts; one-time Guggenheim 
fellow for research in Europe; member of important boards and commis- 


sions concerned with your specialty.” 


Several changes in the personnel of the society’s staff have occurred 
during the quarter, largely as a result of wartime condition. Mr. Edward 
Werneke, assistant in the newspaper division, has been granted a leave 
of absence, and his place has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Ed- 
win A. Blomgren. Mrs. Phyllis Sandstrom has been named chief clerk, 
replacing Mrs. Florence Trelogan, who has been on leave of absence since 
September. The position of stenographer in the general office, formerly 
held by Mrs. Sandstrom, was filled by transferring Mrs. Mary D. Burda 
from the manuscript division. In the latter division, Mrs. Mary McKen- 
ney has been employed to assist in the work of supplying census informa- 
tion, and Miss Mary Spring, a stenographer, has resigned. 


The following nineteen annual members were added to the active 
membership of the society during the quarter ending on March 31: 
Axel B. Anderson of Owatonna, Dr. Karl W. Anderson of Minneapolis, 
Charles M. Bend of St. Paul, Dr. Lawrence R. Boies of Hopkins, Dr. 
John J. Catlin of Buffalo, Mrs. J. T. Challman of St. Paul, Lewis L. Drill 
of St. Paul, Oscar Hallam of St. Paul, Dr. Leo Hertel of Franklin, In- 
diana, Reverend Emeroy Johnson of Little Falls, Dr. Gordon R. Kam- 
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man of St. Paul, Rollin A. Lanpher of St. Paul, Miss Petra Lien of 
Mankato, Dr. John R. Meade of St. Paul, James E. Montague of Crook- 
ston, Mrs. O. V. Palmer of Excelsior, Mrs. Georgiana C. Smith of Minne- 
apolis, Alfred Solstad of Fisher, and Reverend Henry A. Steichen of 
Wheaton. 


The society lost five active members by death during the first three 
months of 1943: Mrs. Walter L. Chapin of St. Paul on January 11, Miss 
M. Isabelle Davidson of Minneapolis on January 11, Mrs. Mary E. Coffin 
of Duluth on February 8, James H. Rees of Minneapolis on February 8, 
and George B. Lane of Minneapolis on March 23. 


Mr. Babcock contributes to the April issue of the Conservation Volun- 
teer a brief account of the organization, procedure, and policies of the 
Minnesota Historic Sites and Markers Commission, which was estab- 
lished under a law passed by the legislature in 1941. 


A radio talk on “The North Shore of Lake Superior” was presented 
by Miss Nute over WLB, the station of the University of Minnesota, on 
February 24. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Miss Margaret Snyder was attracted by the story of Chatfield, “a little 
town that didn’t grow up,” while she was teaching in that community 
shortly after her graduation from Hamline University. She looks upon 
the present “Essay in Economic History,” which is the first concrete re- 
sult of her interest in the subject, as a preliminary survey of one aspect of 
a study that will eventually develop into a full-length book. The forward- 
ing of her project was materially advanced recently by a scholarship in 
regional writing awarded by the University of Minnesota under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Dr. Alice Felt Tyler, assistant professor of history in the University of 
Minnesota, recounts herein some pioneering experiences in Meeker 
County by members of an Illinois family which had its roots in Massa- 
chusetts. Her article on “The Westward Movement as Reflected in Family 
Papers” will remind readers that she has frequently contributed reviews to 
this magazine. Incidentally, she is represented also in the book review 
section of the present issue. She is the author of a volume on the Foreign 
Policy of James G. Blaine (Minneapolis, 1927), and of a book dealing 
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with American Utopian and reform movements of the early nineteenth 
century. The latter will be published in the near future by the University 
of Minnesota Press. 

A former member of the history faculty of the University of Minne- 
sota who recently received a commission as second lieutenant in the 
United States Army is the author of the article in this issue on “Caleb D. 
Dorr and the Early Minnesota Lumber Industry.” Lieutenant Rodney C. 
Loehr, who is now stationed at Washington, D.C., edited the Minnesota 
Farmers’ Diaries which the society published in 1939 in its Narratives 
and Documents series. 

Miss Pauline Wold, whose “Recollections of the Leech Lake Uprising” 
of 1898 present an aspect of the event that has been rarely touched upon, 
now resides in Santa Barbara, California. At the time of the Indian out- 
break she was a nurse in a private hospital at Brainerd; earlier she had 
been connected with hospitals in Minneapolis and Duluth. 

Dr. Grace Lee Nute’s recently published biography of Radisson and 
Des Groseilliers is reviewed in the present issue by Dr. Fulmer Mood, 
a former Guggenheim Fellow in American history who, like Dr. Nute, 
found in the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company and other seventeenth- 
century manuscripts in London a wealth of material relating to Radisson. 
Some of the results of his research were presented in an article published 
in this magazine for December, 1935. Dr. Mood is now assistant pro- 
fessor in the school of librarianship of the University of California. 

Among other authors who are represented by reviews in the present 
issue are Dr. James F. Kenney, director of historical research for the Pub- 
lic Archives of Canada; Professor Carlton C. Qualey of the history faculty 
of Bard College, a branch of Columbia University located at Annandale- 
on-Hudson; Lieutenant Merrill E. Jarchow of the United States Navy, 
who is now stationed at Iowa City; Dr. Everett N. Dick, dean of Union 
College at Lincoln, Nebraska; and two members of the society’s staff, Dr. 
Nute, curator of manuscripts, and Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator 


of the museum. 


ACCESSIONS 


Thousands of letters written to and from the Indian office from 1819 
to 1851, comprising the correspondence of the Michigan superintendency 
of Indian affairs and of subordinate agencies at Mackinac and Sault Ste. 
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Marie, have been copied for the society on microfilms from the originals 
in the National Archives. The letters, which fill sixty-seven rolls of film 
of a hundred feet each, are rich in Minnesota material. Among the in- 
dividuals who are represented by letters or who are mentioned in the file 
are such prominent figures in the history of the state and the region as 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, Lewis Cass, Ramsay Crooks, George Johnston, Jo- 
seph R. Brown, William A. Aitken, Lyman Warren, Hercules L. Dous- 
man, Edmund F. Ely, and Father Frederic Baraga. Some of the many 
topics with which the letters are concerned include the fur trade, the 
Sioux-Chippewa boundary, Indian missions, fishing on the Great Lakes, 
Indian annuities, the La Pointe subagency, and traders’ licenses. The so- 
ciety has calendar cards made many years ago by Dr. Newton D. Mere- 
ness for most of the Indian office letters; they now serve as a convenient 
guide to this enormous collection. 


A collection of valuable manuscripts relating to the early history of 
Hudson, Wisconsin, has been presented by Mr. Willis H. Miller of Hud- 
son. Included are three volumes from the papers of James A. Andrews, a 
railroad surveyor at Hudson, and members of his family. They consist of 
the minutes of the St. Croix County Bible Society for the period from 1865 
to 1899, the proceedings of the board of trustees of the First Baptist Church 
of Hudson for the years from 1854 to 1856, and the business journal of a 
local real-estate firm, Andrews and Comstock, for the 1850’s and 1860's. 
Some sixty items from the papers of John Comstock, relating both to 
business and social life at Hudson from 1850 to 1936, are included in Mr. 
Miller’s gift. He has presented also a letterpress volume of correspondence 
on court matters in the St. Croix Valley kept by Judge Otto W. Arnquist 
in 1895. 


Some thirty items from the family papers of Amasa Richards, covering 
the years from 1855 to 1877, have been presented by his son, Mr. George 
W. Richards of Maple Plain. During much of the period involved, the 
family home was at Wayzata. Although many of the items were written 
by members of the Richards family in Massachusetts, a number give in- 
formation on social and economic conditions in Minnesota, the Indian 
troubles of the 1860's, and the activities of the Union Army. The increas- 
ing industrial prosperity of Minneapolis and a railroad from that city to 
Watertown, Iowa, are mentioned in a letter written from Minnesota on 
August 13, 1865. 
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Typewritten copies of diaries kept by Albert C. Stuntz in 1858, from 
1863 to 1865, from 1867 to 1869, and in 1882 have been reproduced on 
filmslides for the society. Both the original diaries, which are written in 
pencil and are very difficult to decipher, and the typewritten copies are 
owned by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. They are rich in 
data on lumber camps and lumbering operations in the St. Croix Valley, 
and they include accounts of numerous trips from Bayfield, Wisconsin, 
where Stuntz lived, over an early mail trail to St. Paul. 


Photostatic copies of two letters written from Minnesota in 1860 by 
James Shields and John Murphy have been received through the courtesy 
of the Illinois State Historical Library. The letters, which deal with 
Stephen A. Douglas’ chances for winning the Democratic nomination for 
the presidency in 1860, are from the papers of John A. McClernand. 


The career of a pioneer Minnesota mining engineer, Richard Eames, 
is reflected in his papers for the period from 1864 to 1894, recently re- 
ceived from his granddaughter, Mrs. M. B. Morgan of Martinville, Vir- 
ginia. With his brother, Henry H. Eames, who was state geologist of 
Minnesota in the middle 1860's, Richard Eames made many reconnais- 
sance trips about Lake Superior, in northern Minnesota, and westward 
into the Dakotas. Both men were active in exploring the Vermilion Lake 
region, taking back reports that resulted in the gold rush of the 1860's. 
Many interesting items in the collection relate to that incident in the his- 
tory of northeastern Minnesota. Among the papers also are a diary kept 
on a trip along the North Shore of Lake Superior in 1864 and diaries for 
1873 and 1876 describing mining operations on islands near Thunder 
Cape. The latter books are particularly valuable for detailed information 
about places and events at Fort William and Prince Arthur’s Landing, 
now Port Arthur, in Ontario, and about Lake Superior shipping. Such 
steamboats as the “Manitoba,” the “Cumberland,” and the “Ontario” 
figure again and again in the diary entries made by Eames. One docu- 
ment reveals that Richard Eames was appointed assistant state geologist 
of Minnesota in May, 1866; others relate to a journey of exploration 
through Minnesota and the Dakotas made for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company in 1873. Included in the collection is an issue for Novem- 
ber, 1874, of The Aurora, an early Duluth imprint. It was written and 
published by Richard Eames, Jr., who was then a fifteen-year-old student 
in the Duluth High School. 
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Three volumes of grocery accounts and a postal rate book for literary 
materials entering St. Paul are included in some papers for the 1870's of 
Michael Iten, recently presented by his granddaughter, Miss Lucille Iten 
of St. Paul. 


Five items from the papers of Nathan Butler, a pioneer Minnesota 
land surveyor, have been received from Congressman Usher L. Burdick 
of Fargo. They date from the period between 1874 and 1890 and relate 
to a reputed misuse of University of Minnesota lands. Included are news- 
paper clippings, and a privately printed broadside addressed to “The Class 
of °81,” which contains a thinly veiled attack on Governor John S. Pills- 
bury. 


The minutes of the Agassiz Club, a group of St. Paul boys interested 
in natural science, are contained in an unusual and interesting record 
book for the years from 1883 to 1887, presented by Dr. George E. Senk- 
ler of St. Paul. 


Two diaries kept by Russell H. Folwell, a son of the first president of 
the University of Minnesota, in 1898 and 1899 when he was engaged as 
a civil engineer for the Great Northern Elevator Company at Buffalo, 
New York, and the Great Northern Railroad at St. Paul, have been re- 
ceived through the courtesy of the St. Paul Public Library. This engineer- 
ing record is one of the first of its kind to be added to the society's 
collections. 


The diaries kept during the First World War by a Minneapolis high 
school boy, Harold W. Clark, are among some family papers presented 
by Mr. L. S. Clark of Minneapolis. Some literary notebooks kept by Mrs. 
Mary S. Clark in the late nineteenth century also are included. 


An interesting description of the “Red River Cart Trail through 
Becker County,” written and illustrated with color sketches by Guy E. 
Teague, has been presented by Mr. Teague through the courtesy of Mr. 
Walter D. Bird, president of the Becker County Historical Society at 
Detroit Lakes. 


Mr. Val E. Kasparek of Little Falls, president of the Morrison County 
Historical Society, has written and presented a “History of the Building 
of Camp Ripley.” It includes a useful list of the men who constructed 
the camp. 
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A short history of the Pioneer Club of Northfield has been presented 
by Mrs. Frederic W. Johnson of Northfield. The organization is a literary 
club and is one of the oldest women’s clubs in the state. 


A number of interesting autographs are included in a folder of papers 
of the late Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg, presented by her sister, Mrs. F. J. 
Ottis of St. Paul. With the gift are some unusual photographs accumu- 
lated by Frank B. Kellogg when he was serving as a senator, as secretary 
of state, as ambassador to England, and as judge of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 


A filing box of addresses delivered before the Inglenook Reading Club 
of St. Paul has been presented by Mrs. Charles J. Resler of St. Paul, 
through the courtesy of the St. Paul Public Library. They deal for the 
most part with current events in the period from 1924 to 1938. 


A history of Red Wing, consisting of 249 typewritten pages, is the 
gift of Mr. Samuel T. Irvine of that city. It contains a chronology of 
the city’s history to 1942 prepared “upon request of Aldermen M. L. 
Warren and W. A. Jones.” 


Mrs. Cyrus W. Wells of Minneapolis has presented a copy of a bill 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Frank B. Kellogg of Minnesota on 
June 6, 1921, providing for the establishment of the Yorktown National 
Military Park on the site of the siege of Yorktown. Mrs. Wells, who 
served as state regent of the Minnesota Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution from 1910 to 1912, was present when the bill was introduced. 


Two Continental currency notes, one for five dollars issued in 1775 
and the other for two-thirds of a dollar dating from 1776, have been 
presented by Mrs. N. P. Langford of St. Paul. A collection of fourteen 
medals awarded in amateur rowing contests is the gift of Dr. John M. 
Armstrong of St. Paul. 


Six silver spoons dating from about 1830 have been presented by Mrs. 
T. D. Eachus of White Bear Lake, through the courtesy of Mrs. M. C. 
McMillan of Stillwater. 


Recent additions to the society’s toy collection include two Igorot dolls 
presented by Miss Pearl Clark of Camp Meeker, California, and a toy 
bank given by Dr. J. C. Ferguson of St. Paul. 
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A large cabinet Victrola dating from about 1917 has been presented 
by Mrs. Robert Rosenthal of St. Paul. Accompanying her gift are forty- 
nine records typical of the classical taste of the First World War era and re- 
corded by the foremost artists of the period. 


Some sixty photographs and diplomas, many of which hung in the 
Washington office of Justice Pierce Butler while he was serving as asso- 
ciate justice of the United States Supreme Court from 1923 to 1940, have 
been presented by his son, Mr. Pierce Butler of St. Paul. One of the 
earlier pictures in the collection shows the future justice in the office of 
county attorney of Ramsey County, a post that he held from 1893 to 
1897. There are autographed photographs of several justices who served 
on the supreme bench with Butler, including Charles E. Hughes, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, J. C. McReynolds, George Sutherland, and Willis 
Van Devanter. Butler’s commission, dated December 21, 1922, and 
signed by President Harding, also is included in the collection. 


American Genealogical Research, Its Beginning and Growth by Alex- 
ander J. Wall (New York, 1942. 10 p.) is a pamphlet of considerable 
interest to genealogists. A check of the books, periodicals, and indexes 
that are mentioned in it shows how well the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety has kept abreast of publications in the field of genealogy. Every 
title listed may be found in the society’s library. Included is the American 
Genealogical Index. The society has recently received volumes 5 and 6 of 
this work, in which surnames from Brown to Clagg are indexed. 

Reminiscences of farm life in Goodhue County are included in the 
Crandall Genealogy and Chart by Rosann R. Crandall (48 p.). Other 
recently acquired genealogies that mention Minnesota families are: Lue 
A. Kress, A Genealogy of the Blakey Family (Caldwell, Idaho, 1942. 
96 p.); Joseph F. Dryer, Ancestry of Rufus K. Dryer (Rochester, New 
York, 1942. 280 p.); James S. Elston, The Elston Family in America 
(Rutland, Vermont, 1942. 632 p.); George H. Harrington, Manuscript 
of Harrington Family Genealogical Gazetteer (Austin, Texas, 1941. 
887 p.); Marmaduke J. Stafford, 4 Genealogy of the Descendants of 
Elijah Mendenhall (Richmond, Indiana, 1939. 88 p.); Moffett and 
Allied Families (New York, 1932. 197 p.); J. Otis Swift, The Pursuit 
of Happiness (Hibbing, Minnesota, 1942. 39 p.); Lillian H. Holch, 
Sizer Genealogy (Brooklyn, New York, 1941. 489 p.); T. Woods Ster- 
rett, The Sterrett Genealogy (New Haven, Connecticut, 1930. 284 p.); 
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and Oscar M. Sullivan, Jeremiah Sullivan of Summit County, Ohio, His 
Descendants and Collateral Lines (St. Paul, 1942. 23 p.). 

Among other genealogies received during the first quarter of 1943 
are: Devere Allen, Some Prudence Island Allens (Wilton, Connecticut, 
1942. 81 p.); Alice E. Berry, The Bushes and the Berrys (Los Angeles, 
1941. 183 p.); Orville Corson, Three Hundred Years with the Corson 
Families in America (Burlington, Vermont, 1939. 2 vols.); William S. 
Covington, The Covingtons (Omaha, 1941. 201 p.); Frederick B. Shaw, 
History of the Dickinson Family (Arlington, Virginia, 1942. 19 p.); 
William L. Hart, Hart Family History (Alliance, Ohio, 1942. 198 
p.); Elizabeth M. Venable, William Adam Hocker, A Biography 
with Some Account of His Ancestry (Jacksonville, Florida, 1941. 107 
p-); Emma H. Riggs, Our Pioneer Ancestors (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1941. 207 p.); Albert R. Lamb, Thomas Lambe of Roxbury and Some 
of His Descendants (Washington, D. C., 1932. 82 p.); Elizabeth Black, 
McCandlish-Black Family History (Worthington, Ohio, 1935. 160 p.); 
Lumber River Scots and Their Descendants, the McLeans, the Torreys, 
the Purcells, the Mclntyres, the Gilchrists (Richmond, Virginia, 1942. 
839 p.); Grace M. Marshall, Ancestry Charts of Rufus Marshall and 
Suzanna George (Rutherford, New Jersey, 1940. 11 p.); Virginia R. F. 
Pochmann, Some Early Texas Families (Madison, Wisconsin, 1942. 
40 p.); Thomas J. Scott, Our Clan, a Biological and Genealogical Ac- 
count of the Family of Reverend Andrew Scott (Coytesville, New Jersey, 
1920. 124 p.); Frederick B. Shaw, History of the Shaw Family (Ar- 
lington, Virginia, 1942. 19 p.); Marmaduke J. Stafford, 4 Genealogy 
of the Descendants of Samuel and Eli Stafford (Richmond, Indiana, 
1941. 101 p.); Iva Scheffel, Genealogy of the Stansbury Family (Moun- 
tain View, California, 1942. 119 p.); E. T. Sutherlin, 4 Short Geneal- 
ogy of the Sutherland Family in America (1941. 24 p.); Clarence V. 
Tiers, Branches from the Matthew Pratt-Arundius Tiers Family Tree, 
1734-1942 (Daytona Beach, Florida, 1942. 8 p.), and Some Branches 
from the Tiers’ Family Tree (Oakmont, Pennsylvania, 1941. 10 p.); 
Katharine M. Waterman, Nicholas Utter of Westerly, Rhode Island, and 
a Few of His Descendants (Westerly, 1941. 176 p.); and James I. Wyer, 
Descendants of Edward Wyer (Newark, New Jersey, 1942. Chart). 

Source material pertaining to the Revolutionary War is contained in 
several books recently received by the society. These include the Day 
Book of Peter Anspach, Paymaster to the Quartermaster General's De- 
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partment September 10, 1781 to May 17, 1782 (Washington, 1941. 
122 p.) and three publications of special South Carolina interest — two 
books of Stub Entries to Indents Issued in Payment of Claims Against 
South Carolina Growing Out of the Revolution (Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, 1934, 1939. 264 p., 120 p.), and volume 2 of Accounts Audited 
of Revolutionary Claims Against South Carolina (Columbia, 1938. 
181 p.). Tombstone and other records are printed in William A. Good- 
win's Record of Bruton Parish Church (Richmond, Virginia, 1941. 
205 p.); and in Mary R. Root’s History of the Town of York, Living- 
ston County, New York (Caledonia, New York, 1940. 205 p.). A 
transcription, by Mrs. Sterling B. Jordan and Mrs. Frank W. Seth, of 
original records of a Presbyterian church at Poundridge, New York, is 
issued under the title, Marriages Performed by Rev. William Patterson, 
18 37-1886 (White Plains, New York, 1939. 46 p.). Richmond County 
Records, 1704-1724 by Beverley Fleet (Richmond, Virginia, 1943. 111 
p.) and York County Source Book by Garland E. Hopkins ( Winchester, 
Virginia, 1942. 32 p.) also contain copies of records. 

Local histories of interest to genealogists include: Jesse S. Birch, His- 
tory of Benton County and Historic Oxford (Oxford, Indiana, 1942. 
386 p.); Orval W. Baylor, Early Times in Washington County, Ken- 
tucky (Cynthiana, Kentucky, 1942. 154 p.); Frank H. Stewart, Glou- 
cester County under the Proprietors (Woodbury, New Jersey, 1942. 
46 p.); Eugene L. Armbruster, Brooklyn’s Eastern District (Brooklyn, 
New York, 1942. 400 p.); Claude A. Nichols, Sullivan in History, 
Interesting People and Events Contributing to the Development of the 
Township of Sullivan, Madison County, New York (Chittenango, New 
York, 1939. 95 p.); James Alexander, Early Charlottesville, Recollec- 
tions 1828-1874 (Charlottesville, Virginia, 1942. 128 p.); Fillmore Nor- 
fleet, Saint-Mémin in Virginia; Portraits and Biographies (Richmond, 
Virginia, 1942. 235 p.); and Virginia Writers’ Program, Roanoke, 
Story of County and City (Roanoke, 1942. 390 p.). L.M.F. 











News and Comment 


“History is the least mysterious and least cloistered branch of learning. 
It has no secret techniques of theory or apparatus; it has no special vo- 
cabulary. It is the one discipline whose most advanced findings are set 
forth in everyday speech and purport to be addressed to the multitude. 
This unpretentiousness requires the professionals to be better historians. 
It encourages them to sound reasoning and to clear expression.” Thus 
writes John W. Caughey of the University of California in an essay on 
“The Local Historian: His Occupational Hazards and Compensations,” 
appearing in the Pacific Historical Review for March. The very unpre- 
tentiousness of historical writing and research, writes Professor Caughey, 
has led many gifted individuals to enter the field, but it also has encour- 
aged those who are practically without training to “volunteer to prescribe 
how local history shall be written.” For the professional historian, local 
history has a “darker side” in that its appeal and its market, as well as 
its geographical area, are limited. On the other hand, local history ap- 
peals to trained historians because it is rich in subjects still unexplored, 
in variety, in dramatic qualities, and in its influence on “its bigger and 
more respectable cousins, national and global history.” 


The importance of preventing “Wartime Loss of Valuable Objects and 
Records through Misguided Salvage Efforts” is emphasized by Ned J. 
Burns, chief of the museum division of the National Park Service, in a 
paper published in the Museum News for February 15. At a time when 
“everyone is zealously delivering to the junk collectors tons of discarded 
attic hoards,” Mr. Burns warns that “extra vigilance should be exercised 
to rescue the occasional objects of real value and significance which are 
worthy of permanent preservation as a record of our history and culture.” 
The writer stresses the need for rescuing from the salvage heap objects 
that are irreplaceable, such as unique historical documents and manu- 
scripts, items that have greater value “in portraying the story of our 
history” than they could possibly have for their metal content, and files 
of scientific journals that probably will be needed “for replacing losses in 
European libraries after the war.” Military victory will be “hollow and 
meaningless if there has occurred meanwhile an irretrievable loss of the 
very things we have started out to preserve,” Mr. Burns concludes. 
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As a supplement to its Bulletin for February, the Business Historical 
Society has published an enlightening discussion of An Experiment in 
the Retention and Preservation of Corporate Records by Carl H. Mc 
Kenzie, secretary-treasurer of the Pennsylvania Telephone Corporation. 
According to a note by the editor, “the Bulletin aims to serve both busi- 
ness and the historian” in presenting the article. The editor points out 
that “business executives will value the author’s analysis of the procedure 
in selecting records to be retained and in setting up an efficient system 
of storage and arrangement for use.” At the same time historians will 
welcome Mr. McKenzie’s suggestions, for they “are coming more and 
more to see the need of preserving the original records of business” be- 
cause “they cannot adequately study business without studying it from 
the records of business itself.” 


Nearly fifty items relating specifically to Minnesota are listed under 
the name of the state in a bibliography of Writings on American His- 
tory, 1937 and 1938, compiled by Grace G. Griffin, Dorothy M. Louraine, 
and Margaret K. Patterson, and published as volume 2 of the American 
Historical Association’s Annual Report for 1937 (Washington, 1942. 
869 p.). A number of books and articles by members of the staff of the 
Minnesota Historical Society are listed in the volume, and there are refer- 
ences also to articles about the society’s activities. Another recently pub- 
lished bibliography which includes a Minnesota section is the second 
edition of Henry Putney Beers’s Bibliographies in American History: 
Guide to Materials for Research (New York, 1942). The compiler of this 
work seems to have overlooked some important Minnesota items, and 
his inclusion of others is a bit difficult to justify. 


A brief list of references on Minnesota history and fiction appears in a 
recent handbook of American Authors and Books, 1640-1940 by W. J. 
Burke and Will D. Howe (New York, 1943. 858 p.). Unfortunately 
the more valuable works on the state published shortly before 1940 have 
been omitted, and early narratives of exploration and travel are entirely 
disregarded. There is a brief and somewhat outdated note on the Minne- 
sota Historical Society; accounts of several Minnesota newspapers are 
presented; and a few Minnesota authors are represented. 


The recent concern over the status of history in the nation’s schools 
and colleges is the point of departure for a discussion of “History in the 
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School Curriculum,” which has been contributed by Professor Edgar B. 
Wesley of the University of Minnesota to the “Teacher's Section” of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March. Professor Wesley asserts 
that “The statement that history has lost ground must be interpreted 
carefully.” He contends that “the number of students studying American 
history has steadily increased, and the total attention to historical ele- 
ments has certainly increased”; nevertheless, he admits that “history as a 
subject has lost in the number of courses and in the percentage of stu- 
dents who study it.” One factor that he believes helps to explain the 
situation is the “emergence of the social studies as a field,” for history as 
a separate entity often is absorbed in this more general field of study. 
Professor Wesley discusses the causes for the present status of history 
teaching, and suggests certain remedies for the situation. 


That Minnesota was one of five public land states which “held and 
managed their lands for highly satisfactory prices” is revealed by Earle 
D. Ross in his recent study of Democracy’s College: The Land-grant 
Movement in the Formative Stage (Ames, Iowa, 1942. 267 p.). Many 
of the author’s examples are drawn from the experience of the University 
of Minnesota, particularly its college of agriculture. Dr. William W. Fol- 
well’s contributions are stressed, and his insistence upon high standards 
for the land-grant colleges is noted. 


Two doctoral dissertations recently submitted at Columbia University 
will be useful to students of the co-operative movement in Minnesota and 
the Northwest. In the more general of the two studies, Lennart G. Bryn- 
gelsson presents 4 Survey of Consumers’ Cooperatives in the United 
States (1941. 447 p.). Included is concise information about many Min- 
nesota co-operatives, such as the Land O’Lakes Creameries, the Freeborn 
County Cooperative Oil Company of Albert Lea, the Farmers’ Union 
Central Exchange of St. Paul, the Cloquet Cooperative Society, the Range 
Cooperative Federation of Virginia, and the Midland Cooperative Whole- 
sale of Minneapolis. The latter, which was established in 1926, is de- 
scribed as the “oldest cooperative oil wholesale in the United States.” The 
second thesis, by Howard H. Turner, deals with Case Studies of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives organized by Finnish groups in the United States 
(1941. 330 p.). More than a third of the study is devoted to co-opera- 
tives in the Lake Superior region, and many of the examples cited are 
drawn from Minnesota’s Finnish communities, such as Ely and Cloquet. 
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The progress of pharmaceutical education in the chief universities and 
colleges of the Northwest during the past half century is surveyed in a 
series of articles appearing in the February number of the North Western 
Druggist. Incidentally, the present issue marks the completion of fifty 
years of publication by this professional periodical. Among articles of 
special Minnesota interest in the issue is a review of “Fifty Years with 
Minnesota’s College of Pharmacy” by Dean C. H. Rogers, and an evalu- 
ation of the services of the North Western Druggist by Dean Emeritus 
Frederick J. Wulling of the same college. The growth and services of 
colleges of pharmacy in Iowa, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and other states 
also are reviewed. 


To supplement a history of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railroad published in 1892, Mr. H. H. Field, special counsel of the 
present railway company, has published a History of Milwaukee Rail- 
road, 1892-1940 (263 p.). It consists for the most part of legal and finan- 
cial data assembled by examining the records of corporations absorbed 
by the railroad. Each road taken over by the Milwaukee is treated in a 
separate section, and a list of abandoned lines is given in one appendix. 
Although the author fails to give a picture of the varied activities in 
which a great western railroad participated, his book should prove useful 
to the student who is searching for one type of detailed information. 
“The Hiawatha — Speed Queen of the Milwaukee” is the title of a chap- 
ter in a recent volume on Railroading from the Head End by S. Kip 
Farrington, Jr. (1943. 296 p.), and a photograph of this crack train 
crossing the Mississippi serves as an end paper decoration for the book. 


A general survey of “Developments on the Great Lakes, 1815-1943” 
is contributed by Ivan H. Walton to the winter number of the Michigan 
History Magazine. Emphasis throughout the narrative is placed upon 
Lakes Huron and Michigan and the locks at Sault Ste. Marie. Only oc- 
casional references to Lake Superior are included. Among the more use- 
ful sections are those dealing with the St. Lawrence waterway and the 
various ship canals that connect the lakes with other water courses, and 
with lighthouses and other aids to navigation. 


Minnesota’s northern boundary figures prominently in a chapter on 
“Boundary-making between the United States and Canada,” appearing 
in a volume entitled /nternational Boundaries: A Study of Boundary 


Functions and Problems by S. Wittemore Boggs (New York, 1940. 272 
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p.). Of special interest is a section on the “Northwesternmost Point of 
the Lake of the Woods” with a series of detailed maps showing the steps 
by which this boundary point was established. Another useful map in 
the volume indicates the “Waterways Problems Handled by the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission.” 


A popular edition of Professor Einar Haugen’s Voyages to Vinland 
has been issued by Alfred A. Knopf (New York, 1942). The original 
limited edition (see ante, 23:378) was published in 1941 by the Holiday 
Press of Chicago and sold at $15.00; the later edition is priced at $3.50. 
It has been somewhat revised and a bibliographical chapter has been 


added. 


The evidence for and against the Paul Bunyan legends as authentic 
tales of the lumberjacks’ frontier is re-examined by George L. Peterson 
in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune for March 21, where he devotes his 
column, “Northwest Passage,” to the hero of the north woods. In ques- 
tioning the antiquity of the tales, Mr. Peterson refers to an article by 
Carleton C. Ames in the issue of this magazine for March, 1940. Mr. 
W. B. Laughead, who was responsible for the early publication of the 
myths in a booklet issued by the Red River Lumber Company, takes up 
the discussion in a letter to the editor published in the Tribune for April 
11. It will be recalled that after the publication of Mr. Ames’s article, 
he contributed a similar communication to Minnesota History (see ante, 
21:177). 


Two racial studies of unusual interest appear in the March number 
of the Wisconsin Magazine of History. In the first, Lee W. Metzner tells 
of “The Belgians in the North Country,” giving special attention to the 
settlements near Green Bay, and especially that at Casco. Mrs. Sadie R. 
Price, the author of the second article, describes “The Welsh of Wav- 
kesha County,” their settlements and social customs. “How land titles in 
the vicinity of Green Bay and Prairie du Chien were authenticated by 
the United States government” is explained by Frederick N. Trowbridge 
in an article published in the same issue under the title “Confirming 
Land Titles in Early Wisconsin.” 


Of special Minnesota interest are two articles in the sixth series of 
La Crosse County Historical Sketches issued by the La Crosse County 


Historical Society (1942. 95 p.) — Louis Larson’s recollections of “Pio- 
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neering in Wisconsin and Minnesota,” and H. J. Hirshheimer’s account 
of “Bridging the Mississippi at La Crosse and Winona.” Mr. Larson’s 
family emigrated from Norway in 1860 and settled on a hilly farm near 
La Crosse. The fact that the author spent his boyhood there enables him 
to present a vivid picture of a Norwegian community in a region adja- 
cent to the Minnesota boundary. The scene later shifts to western Minne- 
sota, for after attending a business school, Mr. Larson obtained a position 
with the land department of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
which sent him to its western office in Marshall. There, he records, land 
“sales were closed and all collections were made.” Many Norwegians 
settled on the railroad’s lands, and in the 1880's Belgian, Irish, French, 
and Polish settlers were encouraged by Archbishop Ireland to establish 
colonies near Marshall. Until land sales began to decline in 1890, Mr. 
Larson remained in the Marshall office. Mr. Hirshheimer contributes a 
chapter to the history of interstate railroad transportation, for his narra- 
tive deals with the years from 1870 to 1876, which “witnessed a most 
interesting struggle on the part of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad to cross the Mississippi river at La Crosse and to unite with 
its line building south from St. Paul” on the river’s west bank. The 


, 


“winter bridges” and “car ferries” that were used before the railroad 
completed its bridge at La Crosse are described in some detail. Mention 
should be made also of Mrs. Arthur E. Hebberd’s article in the same 
issue dealing with “Interior Decoration and Furnishing, 1870-1900,” for 
it is based upon a series of unusual photographs of La Crosse interiors 
of the 1880’s and 1890's. Several of the pictures are reproduced with the 


article. 


The centennial of the founding of the Grant County Herald at Lan- 
caster, Wisconsin, which was owned and edited by James M. Goodhue 
before he went to St. Paul in 1849 to establish the Minnesota Pioneer, is 
the occasion for the publication of an article about the earlier paper in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for March 14. The first issue of the Herald, which 
is said to be the “oldest newspaper in Wisconsin,” appeared on March 
18, 1843; two years later Goodhue became its owner and editor. The 
memory of this pioneer journalist in two Middle Western states has been 
honored by the United States Maritime Commission, which has named 
one of the newly completed Liberty Ships for him. The “James M. Good- 
hue” was launched at Long Beach, California, on March 15. 
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Transcripts of the “Proceedings of the County Board of Supervisors” 
of Iowa County, Wisconsin, from November 15, 1830, to November 22, 
1849, comprise two mimeographed volumes of the Wisconsin Territorial 
Papers: County Series published by the Wisconsin Historical Records 
Survey (Madison, 1942. 275, 281 p.). The entries afford much informa- 
tion about the early frontier period of Wisconsin history, and the records 
of tax levies, orders for road viewing, appropriations, election returns, 
and the like reflect the progress of one frontier county. The records are 
said to have been transcribed in Iowa County, but the user would like 
to know more specifically where the original documents are to be found. 
There is no index. W.M.B. 


The experiences of a home missionary who went to Green Bay in 1837 
and two years later accepted a call from a Presbyterian church at Mil- 
waukee are set forth by Lawrence E. Murphy in a volume entitled Re- 
ligion and Education on the Frontier: A Life of Stephen Peet (Dubuque, 
Iowa, n.d. 137 p.). Much of the material in this interesting contribu- 
tion to western religious and cultural history is drawn from the archives 
of the American Home Missionary Society in Chicago, where many of 
Peet’s letters are preserved. 


In a sketch of Carl Wimar, appearing in the January number of the 
Missouri Historical Review, mention is made of the St. Louis artist’s trip 
to the upper Mississippi in 1849. Wimar traveled with Leon Pomarede, 
who was assembling material for his panorama of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. Many of the sketches later used by Pomarede were made by 
Wimar. Upon returning to St. Louis, Wimar learned that he had in- 
herited a small fortune, and this enabled him to go to Europe to study. 
Eventually he became widely known for his paintings of Missouri River 
scenes and Indians. 


Among the substantial contributions made by the WPA in Minne- 
sota’s neighboring states is a volume of South Dakota Place Names, com- 
piled by workers of the Writers’ Program and published by the offset 
process by the University of South Dakota (Vermillion, 1941. 669 p.). 
A comparatively simple arrangement has been followed, with names ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order under such headings as counties, cities, post 
offices, ghost towns, lakes, water courses, “high places,” “low places,” 
mines, parks and forests, “historic places,” and “travel routes.” 
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A volume entitled Les Canadiens francais et leurs voisins du sud, pre- 
pared under the direction of Gustave Lanctot of the Public Archives of 
Canada, has been published under the auspices of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace as one of a series of studies on the Relations 
of Canada and the United States (Montreal, 1941). It is noteworthy that 
this contribution to the series should appear in French. Dr. Lanctot 
points out in his introduction that it follows the relations in two North 
American countries — New France and the English colonies, later east- 
ern Canada and the United States — of two peoples, two mentalities, two 
religions, two systems, both evolving in the same economic milieu and 
both contrasting with native populations of the same cultural level. Of 
particular interest for the history of the Northwest is a chapter by Benoit 
Brouillette on French-Canadian contributions to the fur trade, explora- 
tion, and missionary activity in the period from 1763 to 1846 and in the 
region extending from Hudson Bay and the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers to the Pacific Ocean. Among names familiar to Minnesotans 
appearing in these pages are Renville, Perrault, Faribault, Adhémar, Ro- 
lette, Chouteau, and Cadotte. The work of Provencher and other church- 
men connected with the Red River mission is stressed. The author 
concludes that the French-Canadians as pioneers, traders, explorers, and 
missionaries prepared the way for civilization in America. S.D. 


An unfamiliar chapter in the history of the Selkirk colony is presented 
by John Perry Pritchett and F. J. Wilson in the Canadian Historical 
Review for March. Under the title “A Winter at Hudson Bay, 1811-12,” 
the writers recount the adventures of Miles Macdonnell, governor of the 
projected colony on the Red River, and the settlers who arrived at York 
Factory in the autumn of 1811. “Since it was too late in the season to 
proceed to Red River, that winter must be spent in comparative inac- 
tivity at the Bay,” the authors record, and while there Macdonnell had 
the sole “responsibility for the welfare of the settlers and servants through 
the long northern winter that lay ahead.” The prospects for a season 
spent in such a spot under unfavorable circumstances, write the authors, 
were sufficiently ominous “to daunt the most courageous heart.” Their 
record of the unhappy events that served as a prelude to the founding 
of the Selkirk colony is based upon manuscript sources in the Public 
Archives of Canada. The present narrative does much to explain the 
later failures of the Red River settlers. 
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GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


A “Diaphanous” consisting of “thirty-six oil paintings by one John 
Stevens, dealing with the Minnesota massacre of 1862, as well as current 
events (as of 1870), prominent people, and scenic wonders” is de- 
scribed in the New Yorker for March 6, The pictures, which “are painted 
on a single strip of canvas arranged so that it can be unreeled in a 
clumsy-looking wooden frame behind which a light is placed,” are 
among the prized possessions of a New York dealer, Mr. Howard F. 
Porter. A list of titles of some of the pictures makes it clear that many 
of them are similar to the views included in a panorama of the Sioux 
War, also by John Stevens, which is owned by the Minnesota Historical 
Society. Stevens lived and worked at Rochester in the 1860's, and it was 
through the interest and foresight of the late Burt W. Eaton of the 
Minnesota city that the society acquired the panorama. Mr. Porter pur- 
chased his version from descendants of the artist residing at Binghamton, 
New York. Like many other panorama painters, Stevens seems to have 
made more than one copy of his primitive motion picture or “newsreel,” 
as the New Yorker chooses to call it. In view of the fact that very few 
original panoramas have survived to the present, it is surprising that two 
copies of Stevens’ picture should still exist. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Porter’s copy will eventually be acquired by a Minnesota museum. 


The site of the battle on October 5, 1898, between United States 
troops and a group of Leech Lake Chippewa has been acquired by the 
federal government and will be held in trust for the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa, according to the Minnesota Chippewa Bulletin for December 26, 
1942. The “preservation of the site as a fitting commemoration of the 
battle known as “The Last Indian Uprising in the United States’ is thus 
assured.” The battleground, which is located on Sugar Point on the 
shores of Leech Lake, is said to have “wonderful prospects for historical 
development.” The recent arrangement for the preservation of the site 
lends special interest to Miss Wold’s recollections of the uprising of 1898 
appearing elsewhere in this issue of Minnesota History. 


Excavations and archaeological discoveries made on the “A. H. Ander- 
sen Site,” a farm in Anoka County, are discussed by George Flaskerd in 
the Minnesota Archaeologist tor January. “For some time after the site 
was brought under cultivation,” he writes, “it must have been an ar- 
chaeological paradise as members of the Andersen family say that they 
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found large numbers of artifacts, both large and small, as well as nu- 
merous large fragments of pottery many of which were almost complete 
vessels.” Mr. Flaskerd has records of 660 items, and he presents drawings 
as well as descriptions of many of the types represented. 


Chapter 462 of the Minnesota Laws of 1943 authorizes county boards 
to “acquire and maintain tracts of land within their counties which are 
designated as having historical or archeological significance and whose 
acquisition and maintenance are approved” by the Minnesota Historic 
Sites and Markers Commission. It will be recalled that the commission 
was established under an act passed by the Minnesota legislature in 1941 
(see ante, 22:209). Another bill passed during the recent session, Chapter 
468, provides that county boards may appropriate funds for the care and 
maintenance of abandoned or neglected cemeteries. 


The Twin Cities present “an accurate sample of local developments 
and conditions all over the country” so far as the visual arts are con- 
cerned, writes Martha Davidson in a “Regional Review: Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 1943,” appearing in the Art News for January. She believes that 
local developments are typical of an era that she designates as the “period 
of government sponsorship,” a period during which Minnesota artists, 
working under WPA auspices, found themes and inspiration in their 
home state. The writer illustrates her text with well-chosen examples of 
the work of Minnesotans in the fields of painting, sculpture, and archi- 


tecture. 


The January issue of Minnesota Medicine is a twenty-fifth anniversary 
number containing several articles on the more recent history of medicine 
in the state. Of these the most comprehensive is Dr. E. L. Touhy’s sur- 
vey of the “Progress in Internal Medicine in Minnesota,” for the author 
includes sketches of “medical personalities,” such as Dr. Frank F. Wes- 
brook and Dr. Louis B. Wilson, remarks on medical education, and notes 
on medical journals and publications. A review, by Dr. Melvin S. Hen- 
derson, of “Progress in Orthopedic Surgery” surveys a field in which 
such diverse personalities as Dr. Arthur J. Gillette, William H. Eustis, 
Michael J. Dowling, and Sister Elizabeth Kenny figure prominently. 
Some interesting reminiscences are contributed by Dr. E. Sydney Boleyn, 
who was appointed physician for the Minnesota State Prison at Stillwater 
in 1894, the first medical man to devote all his time to the welfare of the 
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prisoners. “Group Hospitalization,” which had its origin in Minnesota 
in 1933, when seven St. Paul hospitals organized the Minnesota Hospital 
Service Association, is the subject of an article by Arthur M. Calvin. A 
number of articles describe progress in specific branches of medicine in 
the past quarter century, without special application to Minnesota. Dr. 
John M. Armstrong’s article on “The Asiatic Cholera in Saint Paul” (see 
ante, p. 79) is continued in the January number, and the concluding in- 
stallment appears in the February issue. Beginning in February and con- 
tinuing in the March number is a “History of Medicine in Dodge 
County” by James Eckman and Dr. Charles E. Bigelow. 


An interesting sidelight on Henry H. Sibley, found in a letter of 
January 2, 1842, in the Burton Historical Collection at Detroit, is ex- 
ploited by William J. McNally in his column, “More or Less Personal,” 
in the Minneapolis Tribune for January 2. The writer of the letter was 
Miss Emily Mason of Detroit, and she apparently asked Sibley to deliver 
the communication to her father, who was in the East. She explains that 
Sibley, “who lives at St. Peter’s,” has “left his Indian home to look out 
after a wife.” Miss Mason then goes on to explain that Sibley “is a fine 
fellow. You know in what esteem his family are held here and he is con- 
sidered the flower of the flock.” Less than two years after this letter was 
written Sibley married Sarah Jane Steele of Baltimore. 


Community and family history is interwoven in a little booklet on 
The Hunt Family, in which experiences centering largely about Sterling 
in Blue Earth County are recorded by Frances Marietta Hunt (34 p.). 
The narrative opens with an account of the New England backgrounds 
of the writer’s father, Nehemiah Hunt. Then follow records of schooling 
and marriage in Illinois, of a journey by wagon to Minnesota in the 
autumn of 1863, and of frontier life at Sterling. Many of the incidents 
reported relate to the rural school and to the newly established Carleton 
College at Northfield, where the youthful Hunts went to complete their 
educations. There are stories also of family gatherings and holiday cele- 
brations. Since “there were no evergreens in Sterling,” Miss Hunt relates, 
on one Christmas “we took a plum tree, or perhaps a cherry tree, and 
with green tissue paper, fringed with the scissors, we wound every 
single limb and twig till we really had a green Christmas tree.” 


With sketches of “Judson L. Wicks, the ‘Compleat’ Conservationist 
of Waltonism,” by Ken Morrison, and of “Mrs. H. C. Bowing, Women’s 
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Clubs Conservationist Emeritus,” by Maude C. Schilplin, the Conserva- 
tion Volunteer continues in its January and March issues its series deal- 
ing with “Personalities in Conservation.” Mr. Morrison also contributes 
to the March number a brief “Report on Nerstrand Woods,” in which 
readers are informed that the acquisition by the state of this interesting 
historical and natural area is now “nearly completed.” 


War History Activities 


A series of remarkable Newsmaps, presenting both maps and photo- 
graphs of areas of conflict in all parts of the world, is now being received 
by the Minnesota War History Committee from the special service divi- 
sion of the United States war department. The maps, with explanatory 
notes and illustrative material, are printed on sheets measuring 35 by 37 
inches. Useful pictorial material is presented on the reverse side; the 
issue for March 22, for example, illustrates the uniforms and insignia 
used by the United Nations. 


A “Summary of Press Releases,” which serves as a chronological in- 
dex to important executive and administrative war measures, is being 
issued in mimeographed form by the United States Office of War In- 
formation. It is received currently by the Minnesota War History Com- 
mittee. 


To preserve the “records of the State Council of Defense and, insofar 
as possible, an account of the war activities of the entire State of Illinois,” 
a Division of War Records and Research was established in Illinois in 
1941. Mr. Stanley Erikson is its historian. Reports on the activities of both 
the state and local councils of defense in Illinois have been issued recently 
in mimeographed form. 


The Ohio War History Commission publishes a mimeographed 
monthly entitled Communikay, in which news items about its activities 
and collections are presented. Dr. William D. Overman, who served until 
recently as executive secretary of the commission, has accepted a position 
as historian and archivist for the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company at 
Akron. His successor is Professor Francis P. Weisenburger of the depart- 
ment of history in Ohio State University. 


A column on “The State at War,” copy for which is prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, is published currently in the Capi- 
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tol News of Harrisburg. The commission also issues special press releases, 
and it has published in mimeographed form a useful War History Man- 
ual, containing suggestions for collecting, filing, and indexing material. 


Since many Minnesota inductees are assigned to Camp McCoy, a huge 
army training area near Sparta, Wisconsin, numerous items relating to 
Minnesotans are to be found in the Real McCoy, a weekly newspaper is- 
sued by the camp’s military personnel. A file is in the collection of the 
Minnesota War History Committee. 


Late in 1942 the Minnesota Editorial Association made a study of the 
effect of the war on Minnesota newspapers. Among the subjects on 
which information was compiled are manpower, numbers of employees, 
circulation, space devoted to war news, wartime activities of publishers 
and newspaper staffs, changes in format, local advertising sources, free 
display advertising, rates and volume of advertising, and advertising 
plans. The results of the survey have been incorporated in a mimeo- 
graphed report to members of the association. A copy has been filed with 
the War History Committee. 


A mimeographed Report on Minnesota Aviation issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration (1942. 22 p.) makes available a useful sur- 
vey of the state’s aviation facilities. It includes, for example, a list of 
twenty points in Minnesota where civilian pilot training operations are 
now in progress. Estimates of the numbers of pilots and aircraft in the 
state and descriptions of airports and landing fields also are presented. 


Pamphlets, leaflets, and other materials used by the WPA in war in- 
formation centers of libraries throughout Minnesota have been turned 
over to the War History Committee by the library division of the state 
department of education. Included are handbooks for the instruction of 
auxiliary police, fire watchers, air-raid wardens, and first-aid workers; 
manuals on motors, electricity, and Diesel engines; and items relating to 
home life, morale in wartime, agriculture, and various modes of warfare. 


The General Alumni Association of the University of Minnesota is 
compiling a service record of Minnesota alumni engaged in the Second 
World War, according to an announcement in the Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly for February 27. A form with spaces for name, class, service 
branch, rank, service address, and home address of individuals in the 
service accompanies the announcement. 
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New chairmen have been appointed for the war history committees 
of four Minnesota counties. In Kandiyohi County, Mr. Irvin Hanson re- 
places Mr. Henry Southworth; in Le Sueur County, the Reverend John 
H. Sellie succeeds Mrs. Robert K. Thorsen; in Otter Tail, Mrs. C. M. 
Kelehan has been named to the position held formerly by Mr. E. T. 
Barnard; and in Pope, Miss Olive Barsness succeeds Mr. Charles Glantz. 


Mrs. Carrie A. Bachtle, chairman of the Faribault County War His- 
tory Committee, reports that a special field of activity has been assigned 
to each of its thirteen members. Included are publicity, war bonds, vital 
statistics, aviation, men in the service, letters from servicemen, the county 
fair, women’s organizations, the Boy Scouts, schools in wartime, the Red 
Cross, and the press. The committee has enjoyed the co-operation of 
many local organizations, including the Victory Aides, who are said to 
number 315 in Faribault County. Among the records assembled by the 
committee are lists of the names of members of the local rationing boards, 
the selective service board, the Corn Belt Loan Association, and other 
county war agencies. 


A directory of five hundred men from Grant County who were serv- 
ing in the nation’s armed forces before the end of February has been 
prepared by the Grant County War History Committee, according to 
Mrs. George Hanson, its chairman. The list was compiled by committee 
members residing in various parts of the county, including the villages 
of Ashby, Barrett, Herman, Hoffman, Norcross, and Wendell. 


A questionnaire asking for reports on wartime activities of clubs and 
organizations appears in the News Letter of the Minneapolis Defense 
Council for February 17. It provides a convenient form for reports on 
group participation in bond and stamp sales, Red Cross activities, salvage 
collection, and in basic training courses in child care, first aid, home 
nursing, nutrition, and the like. 


Among the more active war history committees in the state is that of 
Olmsted County, of which Mr. S. L. Lyksett is chairman. According to a 
recent report on its activities, each member has been asked to collect 
information about a specific phase of local war activity, such as the 
operation of selective service in the county, the work of the fire and air 
raid wardens, salvage of war materials, the Red Cross, and the victory 
book drives. The committee also gathers material on church activities, 
and it collects photographs and biographies of local men in the service. 
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In the latter work, the committee is assisted by the Victory Aides, espe- 
cially in rural areas. It has now assembled several hundred photographs, 
selections from which are displayed from time to time in store windows 
in Rochester. Items relating to the services of Olmsted County men are 
clipped from newspapers, and a complete file of clippings is deposited 
with the Olmsted County Historical Society for permanent preservation. 
The members of the committee, in addition to Mr. Lyksett, are Mr. 
E. H. Schlitgus, Mrs. Bunn T. Willson, Mrs. G. O. Brandvold, Miss 
Lydia Petrich, Mr. Julius Opheim, and Mr. Herbert Anderson of Ro- 
chester, Mrs. J. E. Brown of Stewartville, Miss Ann Rice of Oronoco, and 


Mrs. George H. Underbak of Chatfield. 


The personnel and objectives of the Ramsey County War History 
Committee, of which Judge Gustavus Loevinger of St. Paul is chairman, 
are described in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for January 31. 


The Duluth War History Committee is compiling military service 
records of Duluth residents, according to a statement of Miss Jane 
Morey, its co-chairman, published in the February issue of Duluth’s Ci- 
vilian Defense News. The information will be compiled from draft reg- 
istrations, Victory Aide surveys, church and school records, and other 
sources, and it will be kept up to date so far as is possible. The committee 
also is coliecting photographs and letters of soldiers. 


Loca. Historica. SoOcieETIES 


Mr. J. P. Bertrand was re-elected president of the Thunder Bay 
Historical Society at its annual meeting at Fort William on March 31. 
In his report for the past year Mr. Bertrand outlined a program that called 
for the establishment of a museum at Port Arthur, the reopening of 
historic trails and portages, the naming of streets for individuals of im- 
portance in regional history, the establishment of historic parks, and 
co-operation with the schools in exploiting local history. The society's 
museum at Fort William received 2,351 visitors in 1942, according to 
the report presented at the same meeting by Carson F. Piper, chairman 
of the museum committee. He also expressed the society’s appreciation of 
the generosity of the late Peter McKellar, who left to it a trust fund out 
of which the museum’s expenses are met. 


A reminiscent talk by M. H. McCart, a Detroit Lakes pioneer of 1883, 
was a feature of a meeting of the Becker County Historical Society held 
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at Detroit Lakes early in January. The speaker recalled that he went to 
Detroit Lakes from Hutchinson “on a train pulled by a wood-burning 
locomotive.” To illustrate his talk he displayed a number of early photo- 
graphs of Becker County scenes and events. 


At the annual meeting of the Blue Earth County Historical Society, 
which was held at Mankato on January 21, Mr. Horace W. Roberts was 
re-elected president, Mrs. Mary W. Sugden was named vice-president, 
and Mr. E. Raymond Hughes was elected secretary and treasurer. A re- 
port was presented on improvements made during the past year in the 
society’s museum, including decorating and the purchase of new equip- 


ment. 


Photographs of pioneers in the collections of the Grant County His- 
torical Society are described by its secretary, W. H. Goetzinger, in the 
“Historical Society Notes” published in the Grant County Herald of Elbow 
Lake for January 14. Represented in the county album, according to 
Mr. Goetzinger, are all the villages in the county “except Wendell and all 
townships except Gorton, Land, Lawrence, Logan, and North Ottawa.” 
Several types of pictures that are needed to complete the collection are 
suggested. Notes on items reminiscent of the services of Grant County 
men in the First World War are presented in the issues of the Herald for 
February 18 and March 25. 


The surveyor’s instrument used by Charles W. Christmas in Minne- 
apolis in the early 1850’s was presented to the Hennepin County His- 
torical Society at a meeting held on January 26. The presentation was 
made by Mayor Marvin L. Kline, who received the instrument from the 
mayor of Seattle on behalf of Mrs. Anna M. Howe of that city. Other fea- 
tures of the program were a talk on the history of the Fremont Avenue 
Congregational Church by its pastor, the Reverend John R. Johns, and an 
account of boyhood experiences in Minneapolis by Mr. Donald C. Ben- 
nyhoff. The leading article in the January issue of the society’s bulletin, 
Hennepin County History, deals with the “Early History of the University 
of Minnesota.” 


That Asa B. Hutchinson deeded to the city of Hutchinson in 1875 a 
lot “for the purpose of erecting a library and reading room thereon” is 
revealed in a document recently presented to the McLeod County His- 
torical Society. The deed was found by Mr. D. Albert Adams among his 
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father’s papers, according to an announcement of the gift in the Hutchin- 
son Leader for February 12. 


Following a visit to the museum of the Olmsted County Historical 
Society, pupils in the second grade of the Northrop School at Rochester 
established a museum of their own. Many of the children brought in ob- 
jects that they considered of interest, and arranged and labeled them for 
display purposes. 


All the officers of the Polk County Historical Society, including 
Dr. Paul Hagen, president, were reelected at its annual meeting held in 
Crookston on January 11. Mr. L. L. Landberg of the Polk County War 
History Committee spoke on the importance of collecting and preserving 
the records of the Second World War. An interesting series of exhibits 
and a significant program of activities on the part of the society’s museum 
were described by its curator, Miss Lulu Keller. In July, 1942, the Daugh- 
ters of Norway sponsored a loan exhibit of objects brought to the county 
by Norwegian pioneers and preserved by their descendants; an Indian 
collection owned by Mrs. H. Holte was displayed in August and Septem- 
ber; and a collection of old glass was arranged under the auspices of the 
local chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution in October. 
Among more recent displays is one arranged in February and consisting 
of fans from the collection of Mrs. E. W. Johnson. She described the fans 
and told of those having special interest in a talk before the local Business 
and Professional Women’s Club in the society’s museum on February 15. 


The St. Louis County Historical Society has removed its museum from 
the court house to Tweed Hall on the campus of the Duluth State Teach- 
ers College. Three rooms on the third floor of the hall, which is located at 
2309 East First Street, Duluth, are now being used by the society for 
museum purposes, and one room is devoted to the display of its important 
collection of pictures by Eastman Johnson. 


At a meeting of the Waseca County Historical Society held in Waseca 
on January 4, Mr. Herman Peterson was named to succeed Mr. J. P. 
Couglin as president of the organization. Other officers elected at the 
same meeting include Mr. F. T. Day, vice-president, Mr. H. A. Panzram, 
secretary, and Mr. Arthur Brisbane, treasurer. Plans were made to publish 
and distribute a leaflet describing the society and its activities. 
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The Grand Opera House of Stillwater, which opened in May, 1881, 
was the subject of a reminiscent talk by H. C. Robertson presented at a 
meeting of the Washington County Historical Society in Stillwater on 
February 22. The speaker, who was connected with the management of 
the theater for many years, recalled that the house attracted to Stillwater 
many of the nation’s leading dramatic figures. A review of his talk appears 
in the Stillwater Daily Gazette for February 23. 


Locat History ITEMs 


Some of the more recent history of Anoka County is recorded in a 
booklet on the History of Bethel Village compiled by members of a local 
organization known as the Proper Spirit Club (1942. 24 p.). The narra- 
tive reveals that settlement began in Bethel Township as early as 1856, 
when a group of Quakers established themselves there, but that the vil- 
lage was not incorporated until 1901 after the Great Northern Railroad 
was built. Thus most of the events described occurred in the present cen- 
tury. Noteworthy are lists of students enrolled in the village school from 
1g02 to 1904, the names and dates of clubs and lodges that have been 
active in the community, lists of veterans of the First World War and of 
residents serving in the present war, and a directory of citizens who have 
engaged in various professions and business enterprises. 


An interview with Mrs. Anna Stahl, a native of Mankato whose family 
has been in the hotel business there during the entire eighty-five years 
since her birth, is reported by Jared How in the Mankato Free Press for 
March 3. “She was born in the log building that her father operated as 
the first hotel in the then raw new settlement at the big bend in the 
Minnesota river,” writes Mr. How, and he notes that the present Stahl 
House still stands on the site of the original log hotel built by the pioneer 
Clemens Kron. Mrs. Stahl recalls many details about the running of a 
hotel in a small frontier community. 


A good example of the use of local historical material in advertising is 
to be found in a series of photographs with explanatory texts published in 
recent months by Schell’s brewery in the Saturday issues of the New Ulm 
Daily Journal. Buildings and scenes are depicted in some of the pictures, 
as in that showing the structure occupied by a local creamery organized 
in 1882, in the issue for January 2, and in another depicting a New Ulm 
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street scene of the 1890’s with the Dakota House in the foreground, pub- 
lished on March 13. Several interesting group pictures include the faculty 
of the Union School in 1886, January 9; the New Ulm Turners in 1896, 
February 27; and the Union Band of Hanska in 1901, March 27. The 
value of the latter reproductions is greatly enhanced by the fact that the 
individuals in the groups are identified. Both the pictures and the sketches 
that accompany them have been made available by Mr. Fred W. Johnson, 
president of the Brown County Historical Society. 


The history of the Waconia Creamery Association, which recently 
marked its thirty-fifth anniversary, is reviewed by its first president, 
Mr. A. O. Anderson, in the Waconia Patriot for February 25. He recalls 
the organization meeting held on February 25, 1908, at which forty-eight 
members subscribed to the co-operative project, and he describes the vari- 
ous plants that the creamery has acquired and operated. A picture of a 
building erected in 1909 for its use accompanies the article. 


Installments of Mr. Bert Merling’s detailed “History of Chisago 
County” continue to appear in the Chisago County Press (see ante, 23: 
400). In the sections published from January 7 to February 25 the author 
recounts the story of the Swedish Lutheran church at Chisago Lake, giving 
special attention to the services of three pioneer religious leaders, Erland 
Carlsson, Eric Norelius, and Pehr A. Cederstrom. Several installments are 
devoted to the founding and early years of the county’s first village, Center 
City. The autobiography of O. M. Linnell, a pioneer who emigrated from 
Sweden in 1853 and settled at Chisago Lake in the following year, is the 
basis for a section that opens in the issue for March 18, The quotations 
presented in the Press are drawn from an English translation made by the 
writer’s grandson, the Reverend C. V. Swenson. 


A windmill built on a Dakota County farm by Mr. Magnus Miller, a 
Swedish immigrant of 1892, is the subject of a sketch in the Dakota 
County Tribune of Farmington for January 1. The windmill was a gi- 
gantic structure, five stories high, with fans sixty-four feet long, and it was 
built entirely of wood. For many years Mr. Miller ground feed for his 
neighbors, turning out as many as eight hundred sacks in twenty-four 
hours. A photograph of Mr. Miller, who now lives at Lakeville, appears 
with the article. 


“Stores were really ‘general’” in the small Minnesota towns of the 
1860's, “and some of the items they sold have a strange sound to our 
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ears.” Thus writes Miss Margaret Snyder, whose essay on Chatfield ap- 
pears elsewhere in this magazine, in the Chatfield News for January 7. 
In a column bearing the title “Chatfield Quiz,” she draws upon account 
books kept by pioneer merchants for interesting and valuable information 
about business methods, types of merchandise offered for sale, and prices. 
Miss Snyder reveals that in one Chatfield store “a hoop skirt costing $2.50 
was sold on the same day as a plow that cost $25.00”; that “candles were a 
very frequent item, at prices ranging from 12 to 20 cents”; and that a “bed 
cord could be bought for 25 cents, and a neck yoke for 35.” “Early Educa- 
tional Institutions” draw Miss Snyder’s attention in the News for Janu- 
ary 21, where she devotes some space to the record of the Chatfield 
Academy. Under the heading “Interesting Data Concerning Early Chat- 
field History,” items about the Medary House, a hotel built in 1857, are 
presented in the News for February 25 and March 4. They are based in 
large part upon a guest register for the years from 1866 to 1869 which was 
“salvaged from the attic of the old building” when it was demolished in 


1930. 


The concluding installment of William H. Cartwright’s “History of 
Newburg Township and the Village of Mabel” (see ante, p. 89) appears 
in the Mabel Record for January 15. The final sections of the narrative 
deal largely with cultural and commercial trends in the period from 1895 
to 1914, with comments on such subjects as schools, dramatic entertain- 
ments, lyceums, telephone service, and railroads. In his conclusion the 
writer expresses his conviction that the story of Newburg and Mabel 
“typifies that of hundreds of similar communities throughout the middle 
west.” 


A chronology of the Thursday Musical of Minneapolis during its “first 
fifty years” is presented in a booklet issued to commemorate its golden jubi- 
lee (1942. 20p.). This record of the ciub’s activities in each season from 
1892 to 1942 forms a significant chapter in the musical history of Minne- 


apolis. 


Some transportation difficulties encountered by Judge Alfred L. 
Thwing in Itasca County in the early years of the present century are 
described in the column entitled “Up in This Neck of the Woods” in the 
Grand Rapids Herald-Review for February 17. A trip that took Judge 
Thwing into what is now Koochiching County when he was a candidate 
for the office of county attorney is recalled in some detail. He covered as 
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much of the county as he could by rail, reached some homesteaders’ cabins 
by walking along a tote road, took a steamboat on the Rainy River to reach 
International Falls, and hired a motorboat in order to navigate the Little 
Fork River. The career of a Minnesota lumberman, Mr. Louis F. Harmon 
of Cohasset, is sketched in the Herald-Review for February 3. His first 
connection with the lumber industry was made in 1897, when he was 
employed on a log drive on the Prairie River; by 1923 he had become 
logging superintendent for the International Lumber Company. 


A significant aspect of the history of communication in a local com- 
munity is reviewed in an article, in the Hutchinson Leader for March 26, 
on the development of telephone service at Hutchinson. The narrative 
discloses information on the earliest toll line in the area, which reached 
Hutchinson in September, 1897, and had its first use when a local physi- 
cian was called for an emergency case in a rural district near by. The story 
of the organization of the first local exchange under a franchise granted 
to W. S. and M. W. Clay also is related. An interesting feature of the 
article is a list of the thirty-nine names, with addresses and numbers, that 
appeared in Hutchinson’s first telephone directory, issued in March, 1899. 


The extraordinary results that can be produced when high school stu- 
dents are encouraged to investigate community history are well illustrated 
in a typewritten booklet entitled “Our Town,” prepared by seniors in the 
Milaca High School in 1941-42. The writing of the articles and their com- 
pilation in the present form served as a project in social science, with 
Mr. L. E. Westin as the instructor. In the first and most extensive contri- 
bution to the booklet, Lorraine Martinson surveys the history of Milaca, 
from its founding as a lumbering village in 1885 to the present. This 
account provides a background for sketches on such subjects as “Early 
Days,” population, government, clubs and lodges, transportation, “Eco- 
nomic Trends,” and education. A final section on “National Defense” 
gives recognition to Milaca’s role in the war program. Scores of excellent 
illustrations were made possible through the interest and co-operation of 
the local newspaper. 


“The Early History of Olmsted County” was the subject of an address 
presented on January 28 before the Rochester Rotary Club by Miss Helen 
Clapesattle, author of The Doctors Mayo. Her address is reviewed in some 
detail in the Rochester Post-Bulletin for January 29. 
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The history of Trinity Lutheran Church of Rochester and its parochial 
school are reviewed in a booklet commemorating the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of both institutions (1942). Both the church and the school were 
established in 1867 to serve Rochester’s growing German population. 


A brief history of St. Matthew Lutheran Church in Waterbury Town- 
ship, Redwood County, is included in a pamphlet issued to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the church (1942). The congre- 
gation was organized in October, 1892. 


Some of the changes in street names in Faribault are listed in an article 
appearing in the Faribault Daily News for February 3. “Central avenue 
was originally known as Main street” in the Rice County city, according 
to the News, and “prior to 1899 when numbers were installed, avenues and 
streets had some very attractive names.” Many of the old names are re- 
called in the present narrative, which includes a useful list of recent “addi- 
tions” to the city. 


Because little has been written about the history of Roseau County, a 
section on “Agricultural History and Statistics” in a recent Soil Survey of 
Roseau County by P. R. McMiller and others (1942. 80 p.) will be found 
particularly useful. A brief statement about exploration is followed by 
some notes on settlement, which began in 1885, on the building of rail- 
roads after 1900, and on the development of agriculture and dairying. The 
Survey was published by the Bureau of Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the University of 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 


How Stillwater evolved from a logging camp with a single crude inn at 
which lumbermen could stop on their way to the timber stands of the 
St. Croix Valley is explained by Emma Glaser in a feature article com- 
memorating the city’s centennial, in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for Febru- 
ary 14. Figuring in the narrative are such prominent Minnesota pioneers 
as Franklin Steele, Joseph R. Brown, and John McKusick, and others of 
purely local fame, like Jacob Fisher, builder of the first mill at Stillwater. 
The author records that other mills followed this pioneer venture “until 
there were eleven working at top speed,” and eventually the city’s “enor- 
mous mill and rafting activities called other industries to life.” Some 
attractive St. Croix River scenes, including one of the Stillwater boom, 
illustrate the article. 
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An exhibit of water colors by Josephine Lutz of “historic landmarks” 
in old Stillwater was held in that city on March 5 under the auspices of the 
Friday Study Club. A catalogue of the twenty-five pictures displayed not 
only lists the titles, but presents brief historical notes on the structures 
included. The collection, writes Professor Lawrence Schmeckebier in his 
introduction to the catalogue, “is a modest attempt to record the archi- 
tectural beauty that is part of Stillwater’s artistic heritage.” The pictures are 
the work of “an artist whose home is in Stillwater and whose artistic 
activity has contributed much to the cultural life of the community.” In 
producing a permanent record of some of Stillwater’s interesting pioneer 
houses and other structures, Miss Lutz has set an example that might well 
be followed by other artists working in other Minnesota communities. 
Such early Minnesota settlements as Afton, Marine, Hastings, Winona, 
Red Wing, Little Canada, and the Twin Cities have much to offer the 
artist in the way of subjects similar to those used by Miss Lutz. 


Some intimate details of life in the St. Croix Valley logging camps are 
included in the “Logging Recollections” of George F. J. Vollmer, pub- 
lished in the Stillwater Gazette for February 4. He recalls that “half of 
Washington county went up river when October came.” The personnel, 
the food, and the modes of transportation used in the lumber camps are 


among the subjects touched upon. 


Some interesting reminiscent letters written by the late H. C. Garvin 
of Winona, in which he recalls experiences at Tracy in the early 1880's, 
are quoted in the Tracy Headlight-Herald for February 5. The letters are 
included in a scrapbook compiled by Garvin and recently presented to 
the Tracy Public Library. Garvin became station agent in the Lyon 
County town in 1881, “when the immigrants were pouring through 
Tracy en route to Dakota Territory.” Many of the items in the scrapbook 
relate to his railroading activities in the vicinity of Tracy. 
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